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PARDONS. 

“ Parpon ex gratia regis,” says Cowell, “is 
that which the king, in some special regard 
of the person or other circumstance, affordeth 
upon his absolute prerogative.” It was 
usually granted by letters patent under the 
Great Seal, as it still may be, but sometimes, 
as in the case of Humphrey de Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford in the time of Edward I. (25 Ed- 
ward L.), a Statute of the Realm was the 
means by which it was effected. The prac- 
tice of granting pardons became so frequent 
that in the second year of Edward ILI. (1328) 

ardons for felonies were, by the Statute of 
Northampton, restricted to those cases only | 
where the felony was committed in self- 
defence or by misfortune. In spite, however, | 
of this Act, ey seem to have been so! 
freely granted that two years later it was | 
necessary to enact that the Statute of North- | 
ampton should be kept and maintained in all 
points (4 Edward III., c. 13). In 1339, how- | 
ever, during the French war, Edward LIT. 
was so greatly in need of money that he 
empowered the Duke of Cornwall (afterwards 
the Black Prince), the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and others to grant pardonsand raise 


money by that and other means to enable 
him tocontinue the war ( Longman’s ‘ History 
of Edward IIL,’ vol. i. p. 153, quoting Rymer’s 
*Federa,’ vol. ii, p. 1091). It seems that 
anciently the right of pardoning offences 
within certain districts was claimed by the 
Lords of the Marches and others who had 
“jura regalia” by ancient grants from the 
Crown or by prescription ; but by the statute 
27 Henry VIII., c. 24, it was provided that 
no one but the king should have that power 


‘ Abridgment,’ s.v. ‘ Pardon ’). 


In the Parliament which was held at 
Leicester in April, 1414, severe penalties 


_ were enacted against all suspected of “ heresy,” 


and it was provided that those who relapsed 
after pardon had been granted them should 
first be hanged for treason against the king 
and then burnt for heresy against God 
(T. H. 8. Escott’s ‘Gentlemen of the House 
of Commons,’ 1902, vol. i. pp. 51-2). In the 


|year 1416 we have a record of “ Letters 


Patent of Grace and Pardon” being granted 
by the king (Henry V.) to a certain Richard 
Surmyn (or Gurmyn), who was accused of 
heresy, “to have as well his life as his goods 
(Riley’s ‘ Memorials of London,’ 
p. 630). 

About the same time Lord March obtained 
a pardon for any crime he might have com- 
mitted (Rymer's ‘ Fcedera,’ vol. ix. p. 303). 
This seems to have been a not infrequent 
practice ; a general pardon was obtained “ex 


/abundanti cautela” to some extent. Lingard 


says that “such pardons were frequently 
solicited by the most innocent, as a measure 
of precaution to defeat the malice and pre- 
vent the accusation of their enemies” (* His- 
tory of England,’ vol. v. p. 16). This has 
however, been questioned by others, who say 
that it would be difficult to show an instance 
in which a pardon was granted in favour of 
a person who was not at least strongly 
suspected, or who had not purchased it at 
the expense of his accomplices (Nicolas’s 

History of the Battle of Agincourt,’ second 
edition, p. 45 and note). 

Although pardons were undoubtedly pur- 
chased in many instances, they were at 
times granted without being sought for ; but 
such were not always free pardons, but 
merely mitigations of sentences. A notable 
instance is that in the case of Sir Thomas 
More, who had been convicted of high 
treason, the punishment for which at that 
time was “to be hanged, drawn, and quar- 
tered” ; but by the king’s pardon the sen- 
tence was mitigated into “only beheading,” 
so that he was spared the indignities prac- 
tised upon many other martyrs at that time. 
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On word being brought to him of this 
extension of the king’s mercy he is reported 
to have exclaimed: “God forbid the king 
should use any more such to any of my 
friends, and God bless all my posterity from 


such pardons!” (J. A. Manning’s ‘The 
Speakers of the House of Commons,’ 1851, 
p. 171.) 


A very usual case forthe granting of a pardon 
in Tudor times was for violation of an Act 
of Parliament, or as a dispensation from 
obedience to a statute (Dicey, ‘The Law 
of the Constitution,’ p. 61), and instances 
abound, as they do also of ofticials who had 
committed some technical irregularity in the 
discharge of their otlice, or thought they had 
done so. 

Asa general assertion it is true to say that 
the sovereign may pardon ail offences against 
the Crown or the public, but the statement is 
subject to the exception that, by the Habeas 
Corpus Act (31 Car. IL, c. 2), to commit a 
man to prison out of the realm is an offence 
unpardonable by the king. A restriction 
also exists as to pleading a pardon in the case 
of Parliamentary impeachments, the Act of 
Settlement (12 & 13 Will. ILL, ec. 2) enacting 
that “no pardon under the Great Seal of 
England shall be pleadable to an impeach 
ment by the Commons in Parliament” (cf. 
Reg. v. Boyes, 1 B. & Smith, 311), although 
from a date as early as the fiftieth year of 
Edward III. it was acknowledged by the 
Commons and asserted by the sovereign that 
there was vested in the latter the prerogative 
to pardon delinquents convicted in impeach- 
ments (see Rot. Parl. 50 Ed. IL, n. 188, 
quoted in Steph. ‘Com.,’ vol. iv. ch. xxi.). 

In the time of King John the following 
may be taken as a form of pardon :— 

“ Know ye, that for the loveand upon the petition 
of our beloved and faithful A. B., we have pardoned, 
as much as in us lies, C. D. for having (committed a 
certain crime). We therefore inform you that he 
is in our firm peace, and in testimony thereof we 
have caused these Letters Patent to be made for him. 
Witness,” &c. 

A modern form of pardon is much longer ; 
an example may be seen in the report Reg. v. 
Boyes (1 B. & Smith, 311). 

A recent decision shows that the royal pre- 
rogative may be delegated, and the power of 
granting a pardon vested in the governor of 
a colony, who can exercise the power during 
his tenure of office, so long as the commission 
appointing him contains nothing to restrict 
his exercise of this portion of the prerogative 
(In the matter of a special reference from the 
Bahama Islands, P.C., 1893, A.C., 138). 

Pardons are entered in most cases on the 
Patent Rolls; many are also to be found on 


the Close Rolls, as well as among the Privy 
Seal Warrants and the Signet Bills ; and there 
is also a series of Pardon Rolls from 22 Ed. I. 
to2Jac. 1. Among the State Papers there are, 
too, many sign manuals for grants of pardons 
Jac. I., Car. I). All these are preserved at 
the Public Record Oftice. 
H. W. Unperpowy. 


HISTORY OF PROVERBs. 

Has any attempt been made to illustrate 
the history of proverbs by a systematic study 
of the stores of what may be termed colloquial 
literature, which are constantly in these times 
being increased by such publications as the 
reports of the Historical Manuscripts Com- 
mission? The student of this interesting 
social and literary phase will find in the 
Cecil MSS. alone, so far as they have as yet 
been made available, a striking crop of such, 
some of which may be given in illustration : 
“ Prevention is the daughter of intelligence.” 
“ Hatred are the cinders of affection.” Both 
these appear in a letter of 10 May, 1593, from 
Sir Walter Raleigh to Sir Robert Cecil ; 
while on 7 August of the same year Sir 
Henry Cocke, writing to Cecil, made this 
contribution to the history of proverbs :— 

“(Queen Elizabeth, King Edward LV.’s wife, in 
the Sanctuary, said of King Richard IIL., when (by 
the Cardinal) he required the Duke of York, her 
second son, that ‘the desire of a kingdom had no 
pity 

a scene, by the way, which Shakspere seems 
to promise, but does not give. 

A foreign proverb is supplied in a letter 
from Sir Thomas Challoner to the Earl of 
Essex from Florence, 24 January, 15967: 
“The common proverb is in every man’s 
mouth, Omne malum ab Iispania; omne 
bonum ab Aquilone.” And an ancient saying 
is revived in one from Sir John Holles to the 
Lord Treasurer Burghley of 25 June, 1597, 
defending himself from the imputation of 
having sprung from trade, others having done 
the like: “These many answer with Iphi- 
crates, ‘Let them who are noble from the 
beginning reprove others’ unnobleness.’” An 
obviously English saw is that of Sir George 
Carew, when writing to Sir Robert Cecil 
from “aboard the St. Matthew, St. Helen’s 
Point, 10 September, 1597” :— 

“Myself would have been my messenger, but 
I have many munitions on board to account for, 
and in harbour sai/ors’ fingers are limed twigs” ; 
while an undated letter of Archibald Douglas 
of the same period notes that “there is a 
proverb that says, the bargain is ill made 
where neither of the parties doth gain.” 
Sir Edward Hoby, on 14 October, 1597, 
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appeals to Cecil, “I beseech you not to blame 
me if I be desirous to strike while the iron is 
hot”; and on the following 9 November 
Lord Dunsany reminds the same statesman 
that “with empty hands a man may lure no 
hawks.” 

Two familiar friends are to be found ina 
communication of 27 April, 1598, from John 
Udale to the Earl of Essex :— 

“The King [James VI. of Scotland], as it is 
said, is at a stand whether to cherish a bird in the 
hand or two in the wood” ; 


| 


and of another person, “he hath two strings | 


to his bow.” Udale was evidently a proverb- 
lover, for to the same correspondent he 
wrote on the following 15 May, reminding 
Essex of his own phrase, “that an opportunity 
well taken is the only weapon of advantage” ; 
and having in the earlier letter used the 
illustration, “this is a practice underhand : 
a fowl to match his sound with my Lord 
Treasurer's mes{h]” (?jess), he now writes, 
**T have been more [? less] busy than the bee, 
yet not so idle as the drone.” And in a 
letter to Queen Elizabeth in the same year 
he proves himself a fantastic phrase-maker, 
while in ‘A Description of the State and 
Government, together with the Land as it 
lieth, in and upon the West Marches of 
England,’ he quotes an old Border phrase, 
“Fy gownes fy, shame gownes shame,” as 
well as the proverb, “When the steed is 
stolen, steek the stable door.” All his letters, 
indeed, deserve study from this point of 
view, for, if he has not an English proverb 
to hand, he is ready with “an Italian phrase, 
parole non pagano de hiti.” 

Essex himself is to be found using on 
4 January, 1598 9, the striking phrase in a 
letter to Lord Willoughby, “ Reasons are not 
like garments, the worse for the wearing” ; 
and three days later Sir Thomas Egerton, 
the Lord Keener, wrote to Essex, “The cure 
of dangerous distrusts is to flee c?to et procul 
and return farce.” The queen on 13 August, 
1599, commissioned Thomas Windebank to 
write to Cecil “that there should not be 
too much taken out of an empty purse, for 
therein was no charity.” Cecil was further 
informed in the same month by the Earl of 
Nottingham that ‘‘a house is sooner broken 
down than builded,” and that “one fair day 
breeds not opinion that it will be never foul 
weather again.” Lord Henry Howard, in a 
contemporaneous letter to the Earl of South- 
ampton, likewise was in the proverb-quoting 
vein. ‘*They are rather to be pitied than 
complained of, as a wise man says,” and 


“ Showers lay great winds, and choler purged | 


leaves the veins more temperate,” are two of 


his samples. And just at the same time Sir 
Edward Coke was writing to Cecil of ** croco- 
dile’s tears,” while Sir Anthony Standen was 
telling a friend that “ You may stretch my 
love to your pleasure like an Oxford glove.” 

These are only samples from the voluminous 
sack supplied by the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission ; and they suggest that 
there would be a very fruitful result from 
a systematic search. A trrep F. Ropers, 


“TALENTED.” 

IN a foot-note to Aphorism XII., one of 
those which are introductory to his * Aids to 
Reflection,’ Coleridge writes as follows :— 

“In a language like ours, so many words of which 
are derived from other languages, there are few 
modes of instruction more useful or more amusing 
than that of accustoming young people to seek for 
the etymology, or the primary meaning of the words 
they use. There are cases, in which more knowledge 
of more value may be conveyed by the history of a 
word than by the history of a campaign.” 

The particular word! which led to these 
remarks is su/stance, whose derivation from 
(Juod stat subtus, if useful to know, can 
scarcely be said to afford amusement to 
people either young or old, and is eclipsed 
in interest by the dramatic opening of the 
momentous war now raging. It does not 
appear that Coleridge has given us an 
example, fully worked out, of one of those 
words which are so full of historical value. We 
need not, perhaps, regret the omission, for 
when he mentions su/stance it is not unlikely 
that he was reminded of the famous con- 
troversy in the fourth century between the 
Homoiousians and the Homoousians, on which 
he could have monologized from hooting ow! 
to singing lark. But if he did not tell us the 
story whichis enshrinedin someone vocable, he 
has condemned the use of another with whose 
origin and meaning he seems to have been 
unacquainted. On 8 July, in the year 1832, 
he is reported to have spoken as follows :— 

“IT regret to see that vile and barbarous vocable 
talented, stealing out of the newspapers into the 
leading reviews and more respectable publications 
of the day. Why not shillinged, farthinged, ten- 
penced, &c.? The formation of a participle passive 
from a noun is a licence that nothing but a very 
peculiar felicity can excuse. If mere convenience ig 
to justify such attempts upon the idiom, you cannot 
stop till the language becomes, in the proper sense 
of the word, corrupt. Most of these pieces of slang 
come from America.”—‘ Table Talk of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge,’ Routledge & Sons, 1884, pp. 159-60. 
There is much in these random utterances 
which seems unworthy of the speaker, and 
**surprising to hear,” if I may employ the 
expression so often repeated by one of his 
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name in a famous trial. When he terms the 
word prefixed to this note a “vile and bar- 
barous vocable,” and connects “talent” with 
English coins, one cannot help thinking that 
his listener has very imperfectly reported 
what was said on that particular occasion. 
He was no Boswell, as any one knows who 
has read the volume from which | have 
quoted. Surely Coleridge must have added 
some remarks about the origin of the expres- 
sion which he condemns, and of which he 
could scarcely be ignorant. We have had 
no parable of ‘ The Shillings,’ or ‘The Far- 
things,’ or ‘ The Tenpences, delivered to us, 
but more than eighteen hundred years ago 
the parable of ‘The Talents’ was spoken 
far away from our island, and is recorded in 
St. Matthew's Gospel, ch. xxv. 14-30. By 
constant repetition during this long lapse of 
time from innumerable pulpits throughout 
all Christian lands, the word “talent” has 
lost its original meaning of a sum of money, 
and come to signify some special aptitude or 
faculty granted to men who have not been 
endowed with genius. This distinction was 
so happily expressed in a poem written by 
Owen Meredith (the second Lord Lytton), 
and printed in one of the early numbers of 
the Cornhill Magazine, that 1 have never 
forgotten this couplet :— 

Talk not of genius batiled; genius is master of man; 
Genius does what it must, talent does what it can. 


The ministry of “All the Talents” in Cole- 
ridge’s early manhood (1806) was, as its nick- 
name implies, conspicuous for its want of a 
man of genius, and therefore did what it 
could, which was very little. Had there been 
one at the head of it who was possessed of 
that supreme gift which, as Coleridge else 
where says, “must have talent as its comple- 
ment and implement, because the higher 
intellectual powers can only act through a 
corresponding energy of the lower,” the his- 
tory of that administration might have been 
famous. 

The use of the word “talent,” as the 
equivalent of intellectual ability, being thus 
clearly deduced from the parable in the New 
Testament, we can easily understand how 
“talented” came into existence, which hap- 
pened long before the time of Coleridge, who 
was, moreover, forestalled in his condemna- 
tion. as we learn from a letter written by 
Macaulay to his sister on 30 May, 1831. “In 
the drawing-room,” he says, 

“Thad a long talk with Lady Holland about the 
antiquities of the house, and about the purity of the 
English language, wherein she thinks herself a critic. 
I happened, in speaking about the Reform Bill, to say 
that 1 wished that it had been possible to form afew 


commercial constituencies, if the word constituency 
| were admissible. ‘Iam glad you put that in,’ said 
her ladyship. ‘I was just going to give it you. It 
| is an odious word. Then there is ‘a/en‘ed, and 
| and gentlemaniy. I never could break 
Sheridan of gentlemanly, though he allowed it to be 
wrong.’ We talked about the word fa/+n/s and its 
history. I said that it had first appeared in theo 
logical writing, that it was a metaphor taken from 
the parable in the New Testament. and that it had 
gradually passed from the vocabulary of divinity 
into common use. I challenged her to tind it in any 
classical writer on general subjects before the 
Restoration,* or even before the year 1700. I be- 
lieve that I might safely have gone down later. 
She seemed surprised by this theory, never having, 
so far as I could judge, heard of the parable of the 
talents. I did not tell her, though I might have 
done so, that a person who professes to be a critic 
in the delicacies of the English language ought to 
have the Bible at his tingers’ ends.” 
And then he oddly adds :— 

** She is certainly a woman of considerable talents 

and great literary acquirements.”—‘ Life and Letters 
of Lord Macaulay,’ popular edit., pp. 150-1. 
If Lady Holland had turned to Johnson's 
* Dictionary’ she would have seen under the 
word ‘Talent’ what follows: “Faculty; 
power; gift of nature. A metaphor bor- 
rowed from the talents mentioned in the 
holy writ,” and would also have found 
examples of its use by Clarendon and 
Dryden, which would have disproved the 
too-confident assertion of her guest. We 
must, however, remember that this letter 
was written without any thought of publica- 
tion. 

In another, addressed to Macvey Napier, 
then editor of the “dinhurgh Review, who 
had criticized some of the words employed 
in his article on Frederic the Great, and, 
apparently, the one at the head of this note, 
which, however, does not appear in the 
corrected edition of the ‘ Essays,’ Macaulay 
writes on 18 April, 1842: “Such a word as 
‘talented’ it is proper to avoid: first, be- 
cause it is not wanted; secondly, because 
you never hear it from those who speak very 
good English” (p. 416). Verily, if they who 
speak good English employ it, | do not see 
why it should be banned and banished from 
the language ; and I think it is wanted, and 
its rejection would be ‘‘a mere throwing 
away of power,” for what the same author 


* ‘All the circumstances were examined and 
sounded to the bottom by one of the greatest and 
most knowing kings of his time, viz., King James 

| of England; who had a particular talent and mar- 
| vailous sagacity to discusse natural things, and 
| penetrate them to the very marrow.”—‘Of the 
Sympathetick Powder. A Discourse in a Solemn 
Assembly at Montpellier. Made in French by Sir 
Kenelm Digby, Knight, 1657. London, Printed for 
| John Williams, 1669. 
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says about another vocable may be said of 
this ; it is 

**a word which is appropriate to a particular idea, 
which everybody, high and low, uses to express that 


idea, and which expresses that idea with a com- 


pleteness which is not equalled by any other single 
word, and scarcely by any circumlocution.” 

From these extracts one might beled to the 
conclusion that “ talented” came into exist- 
ence during the first half of the last century 
and that its birthplace was America. But 
that cannot be, since we find Archbishop 
Abbot writing in this fashion of the Duke of 
Buckingham in 1627 :— 

“What a miserable and restless thing ambition 

is! When one talented, but as a common person; 
yet by the favour of his Prince, hath gotten that 
Interest, that, in a sort, all the keys of England 
hang at his girdle,” &c.—‘ Stuart Tracts,’ p. 330, in 
the new edition of ‘ An English Garner,’ Constable 
& Co., 1908. 
Now the archbishop, who was the author 
of various books, had also a share in the 
translation of the New Testament, and may 
therefore be regarded as no mean authority. 
Though this is the only instance of the 
employment of the word in the seventeenth 
century that I can produce, [am unwilling to 
believe it is a hapar legomenon at that period, 
and feel sure that it was used by other writers 
in whose works examples will be found. 

When Coleridge calls “ talented” “a vile 
and barbarous vocable,” one does notaccept his 
dictum ; neither is one disposed to agree with 
Macaulay, who thinks it is not wanted. If 
we bear in mind its history and employ it in 
the sense now everywhere attached to it, it 
seems an excellent expression and an acquisi- 
tion to the language, inasmuch as it has 
no complete equivalent, for gifted, which 
is the nearest, was, as Johnson tells 
us, “commonly used ironically.” It is, 
besides, perfectly legitimate in its formation 
as an adjective. Coleridge apparently 
believed that every word ending in ed was 
a participle passive ; but how can that be 
when we have such words as gnarled, naked, 
rugged, wicked, wretched, which prove that ed 
is also an adjectival termination? For the 
same reason he might have denied that darren, 
sudden, sullen, were adjectives, because we 
have such participles passive as fallen, graven, 
risen. Perhaps Coleridge got this idea from 
his friend Sir John Stoddart, who, when 
Chief Justice of Malta, received the poet as 
his guest in 1804, witha hope that the change 
might improve his health, injured by opium- 
eating. At all events, the worthy knight 
endeavours to uphold the same opinion in 
opposition to “the rule laid down by some 
writers that there can be no participles but 


what are derived from verbs” (‘ Philosophy 
of Language,’ second edit., p. 105). With 
| these grammarians, notwithstanding ‘* the 
| principles of Universal Grammar,” to which 
Sir John appeals, I shall still regard all such 
| wordsasdaggered (Coleridge), moneyed (Bacon), 
mustachioed, nectared (Milton), petticvated, 


|“ sworded Seraphim” (Milton), and a host of 


others, as adjectives, for the simple but sutfli- 
cient reason that they cannot be parts of 
verbs which have no existence. This rule, 
founded, one would fancy, on common sense, 
is strictly observed in the sixth edition of 
Johnson’s ‘ Dictionary ’ (1785) and in Cham- 
bers’s * Twentieth Century Dictionary ’ (1901), 
both of which admirable works I have used, 
among others, in drawing up this paper, in 
which I trust I have shown that “talented ” 
is a regularly formed adjective, and a useful 
addition to our vocabulary. I should be as 
little inclined to make Coleridge my leader 
in language as in philosophy, when he him- 
self was, to use Lord Jeffrey’s phrase, “ march- 
ing under the guidance of the Pillar of Smoke.” 
Joun T. Curry. 

{Surely the objection to words such as “‘ talented,” 
* cifted,” is maintainable. At any rate, we per- 
sonally sympathize with Coleridge. | 


Arnsty.—The Ainsty of York has been 
written of aforetime in ‘N. & Q. I have 
notes of references to it 7S. x. 68, 194, 312, 
382; 88 S. 1. 352, 383, 442; and the late Canon 
Isaac Taylor’s fancy that Ainsty signified 
“own enclosure” commended itself to my 
probably too-easily-pleased understanding. 
Quite recently a novel theory regarding the 
origin of the name was advanced by the Rev. 
J. Solloway, B.D., in a paper on ‘ The Monks 
of Marmoutier’ read nl the Yorkshire 
Philosophical Society, and printed in the 
Annual Report for 1903. Perhaps some of 
the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ who were before 
interested in the etymological value of Ainsty 
may be glad to have their attention drawn 
to the latest guess, which I will here record 
in the hope that its reasonableness may be 
discussed. “ West of the city of York,” said 
Mr. Solloway, 

“was a richly endowed House of Canons called 
| Christ’s Church;......later on the district was 
known by this name, Christ's Church, under another 
| form. The Rural Deanery was called the * Deaner 

lof Christianity.’...... It was, and is still, a well- 
| known name for rural deaneries. Lincoln City is 
now in a‘ Deanery of Christianity,’ Leicester also 
is in a deanery of the same name, and the R. 
Deanery of Exeter is also called the Deanery of 
Christianity. Now to sum up: In Domesday the 
district lying to the west of York was called 
Christ's Church ; later on it was known as Chris- 
| tianity ; now it is called the Ainsty. When was 
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the Deanery first called the Ainsty? Nobody 
knows. And when did it cease to be called the 
Deanery of Christianity? Again, nobody knows. 

**My contention is this: that the word Ainsty 
is a contraction of the word Christianity ; that for 
a long time * Ainsty ‘ was the popular, the colloquial 
name of the Deanery, and the longer word the one 
that was used in le gal and other formal documents; 
and that at some time or other the long name has 
been dropped, and the shorter one become the | 
commonly recognized name. When I wrote a short | 
article a couple of years ago on this a I 
suggested that ‘Christianity’ would probably be 
written Nanity; since then [ have come across a 
confirmation of this conjecture in the parish records 
of 8. Martin's, ¢ oney Street. the rural dean there 
signing himself as Dean of Xanity.’. 

The word Christianity is one « 
but it isa long one to write, and if you will write 
it you will see that there was some justification 
for the Dean and other people abbreviating it in 
writing; and | believe that ‘ Ainsty’ is simp ply the | 
latter part of the word Christianity, the Greek X 
being left out. In Lincoln, Leicester, and Exeter, | 
the deaneries of Christianity remain ; in York it{sic] 
formally [formerly] existed ; when it disappeared no 
one knows: but the Ainsty remains, and it seems to 
me that the ecclesiastical district lying to the west 
of York is a Deanery with a legally-recognized 
nickname.” 

I cannot say that I share Mr. Solloway’s 
belief. It is hardly likely that ecclesiastics 
who abbreviated the word Christianity when 
they wrote would do so when they talked, 
and if they did not, laymen, who are not 
usually very glib about rural deaneries, were 
hardly likely to introduce such a form as 
Ainsty, and to gain for it contented accept- 
ance on the part of all who spoke or all who 
yenned. ven if the name of the deanery 
nad been lost, and been recovered only in 
manuscript as “ Xanity,” [do not think that 
Ainsty would have resulted. 

St. 


Tysurn.—I find that there have been at 
various times discussions in the columns of 
& ().’ as to the site of the famous gallows 
hr Sa Pave which seem to have left the ques- 
tion unsettled. I do not find that any one 
of your former correspondents thought of 
referring to maps. It is true that most of 
the maps published while Tyburn was the 
lac e of execution fall short of the locality. 
gut Rocque’s map of 1746 has a very clear 
representation of the gallows. It is shown 
in perspective asa three-sided structure, with 
the word “Tiburn” under it. It is in the 
middle of the space formed by the junction 
of what are now Oxford Street and Edgware 
Road. The angle at the north-west corner 
of the roads is rounded as we see it to-day. 


Following the curve, behind the gallows, is 
shown in plan what may be either a shed or 


the east of Tyburn, is marked a place “ where 
soldiers are shot.” Ina map of 1756, engraved 
by R. W. Seale, Tyburn occupies exactly the 
same position as in Rocque’s map. 

In Roeque’s map Tyburn turnpike is shown 
at the east corner of Park Lane, then called 
Tyburn Lane. In later maps the turnpike is 
shown in a new position, correctly indicated 
| by the iron monument still bearing 
on it the words, ** Here stood Tyburn Gate, 
| 1829." From Horwood’s large map it appears 

that the house belonging to the new turnpike 
| must have occupied nearly the old site of the 
| gallows. ALFreD Marks. 


DiaLect: — The enclosed 

| paragraph from the /risk Zimes of 4 June 

| seems worth noting in the pages of 
‘N. & 


| “Tt is that a dialect dictionary should 
be added to the library in connexion with the 

Liverpool Law Courts. The other day Mr. Justice 

Jelf, counsel, and jury were confounded by a witness 
who declared that when he asked a question of a 

party to the case, that party started * chunnerin’.’ 
This, it turned out, was the Lancashire word for 
munibling—otherwise evasion. The necessity for a 
precise definition of such dialect words occasionally 
arises, and a dictionary would, it is felt, come in 
useful.” 

Hersert B. Crayton. 

39, Renfrew Road, Lower Kennington Lane. 

[Dr. Joseph Wright will, no doubt, be happy to 
supply, “for a consideration,” the * English Dialect 
Dictionary’ to all the courts of England.) 


“Tr’s A VERY GOOD WORLD THAT WE LIVE 
In.” (See 1* S. ii. 71, 102, 156; 3" S. i. 398 ; 
v. 114; 4 S.i. 400; xii. 8; 6 S. i. 77, 127, 
166, 227, 267; ii. 19, 79; 8 S. x. 46.)\—It 
may interest readers of ‘N. & Q. to know 
that in an auction of old pottery and porcelain 
at Sotheby’s rooms, on 16 May last, forming 
part of lot 140, was ‘‘a Sunderland jug, with 
ship and verses,” of pink lustre-ware pottery 
(early nineteenth century), and holding at 
least two quarts, one of such verses thereon 
being the following epigram (differing some- 
what from other versions) :— 

This world is a good one to live in, 

To lend, to spend, to buy, or give in, 
But to beg, borrow, or get a mans own, 
It is such a world as never was known. 

I may add that about 1822 the “ Little 
Hermitage ” at Gad’s Hill, which was referred 
to in several of the above communications, 
and through which the epigram became well 
known, was inhabited by Mr. David Day. 


A 


SuPERSTITIONS.—The many supersti- 
tions formerly connected with bees and bee- 


stand. Just within Hyde Park, a little to 


keeping have been plentifully referred to by 
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all writers on folk-lore. It is, however, sur- 

rising to find in the present day how preva- 
ent are the old ideas, at least in rural parts. 
A particularly well-educated woman in Hamp- 
shire, residing not far from Winchester, tells 
me that she has absolute belief in the 
necessity of informing the bees should their 
master die, and the good lady (she is certainly 
not forty-five years of age, and the wife of a 
village grocer) quotes an instance of a next- 
door neighbour who, neglecting to carry out 
the usual formula, was rewarded by the death 
of all her bees. 

Another belief is that no swarm of bees 
over which there has been any contention 
can possibly benefit either party. It is also 
considered fatal to successful bee-keeping for 
the wife of the owner to experience any fear 
of, or dislike for, the bees. My informant, 
speaking from personal experience, states 
that when first married (about eighteen years 
ago) she openly expressed her antipathy for 
the busy occupants of the hive, and until she 
endeavoured to cultivate a more friendly 
disposition, she assures me, her husband had 
several years of bad honey and poor results. 


P. C. D. M. 


VACCINATION AND INocuLATION. (See 8" S. 
vii. 377.)— In referring to this note by 


E. 8. A. I find it contains a query which | 


apparently has not yet been answered. The 
**inoculating substance used before the dis- 
covery of vaccine matter” was smallpox 
matter. This method of preventing (by 
anticipation) smallpox, which Dr. Johnson 
declared saved more lives than war destroyed, 
was made illegal in 1840. E. G. B. 


Queries, 
WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
format ion on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 


in order that the answers may be addressed to them | 


direct. 

Wo re Gray's ‘ ELecy.’—May I appeal 
to you for fresh light on the subject of Wolfe 
and Gray’s ‘Elegy’! Several papers are 
accusing me of being a wilful iconoclast in 
my book, ‘The Fight for Canada’; whilst, as 
a matter of fact, I am doing my best to 
authenticate the story. Mr. A. G. Doughty, 
the new Archivist of Canada, has already 
begun special research, and writes to me that 
he is hopeful of clearing up the whole ques- 
tion. Probably there are many of your 
readers who are more conversant with the 
subject than Iam. It was only an incidental 
touch in my book ; but I was very loth to 


leave out anything that was so picturesque, 
and that seems so probable. 

References: (1) The letter from Scott to 
Southey, as given by Mr. Birrell in the Z7'imes 
of 27 May. 

(2) ‘Horace Walpole’s Memoirs,’ i. 21. 

(3) ‘The Siege of Quebec,’ &e., A. G. 
Doughty, iii. 31, foot-note. What is the 
‘Sketch of Wolfe’s Life’ referred to here? 

(4) ‘A Pamphlet of 1761’ mentioning the 
fact. What is this pamphlet? 

(5) Prof. E. E. Morris in the Znglish His- 
torical Review for January, 1900. 

(6) ‘The Fight for Canada,’ note on p. 320. 

I hope to see this famous story brought 
back to history in an unchallengeable form. 

Woop, Major, 
8th Royal Ritles, Canadian Militia. 
59. Grande Allée, Quebec. 


Roserto VALENTINE.— 1 am anxious to 
ascertain whether a copy of the following 
work by this little-known English panes 
exists in any library: ‘* Violone o Arceleuto 
| Sonate a Tre | doi Violini, o’ Arceleuto, col 
| Basso per |’ Organo | Da Roberto Valentine, 
Inglese | Opera Prima | Roma, 1707.” There 
is no copy at the British Museum, nor is it 
| to be found in any of the public libraries at 
Rome. I wish to rescue from oblivion this 
English composition, but of the copy I possess 
one of the parts is missing. A. F. Hii. 

140, New Bond Street, W. 


A Royat Carver.—On a tombstone in 
Sandon Churchyard, at the end of a long 
inscription, appears the following :— 

**And Likewise will Lye here interr’d the 
Remains of James Richards Citizen of London & 
Carver to his Majesty King George the I* & his 
Majesty King George the 2 Likewise to his Royal 
highness Fredrick Prince of Wales September 23! 
1758 And Carver in Generall The said James 
Richards Died Dec 11" 1759 Aged 88 Years.” 

The old man must have been very proud of 
his position at Court, for he evidently had 
the inscription added to the rest on the tomb 
during his lifetime, the date of his death 
being added afterwards. Can any one tell 
me anything about this carvership—what 
emoluments were attached to it, &c. ? 

BENJAMIN WRIGHT. 
Sandon Rectory, Chelmsford. 


Lorp Boruwett.—In the ‘ Lincoln’s Inn 
Records,’ ii. 469, there appears an agreement, 
dated 19 June, 1657, relating to the laying 
out of Lincoln's Inn Fields and the preven- 
tion of any future building thereon, ——- 
as thereby authorized; and a plan of the 
locality, which was attached to the agree- 
ment, has been reproduced as a frontispiece 
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to the volume in question. On this plan is 
shown a large house with five gables just 
north of where the Soane Museum now 
stands, and above it is written “Ye Lo. 
Bothwell's house.” Can anybody kindly say 
who this nobleman was! No such title 


appears in any of the usual lists of peerages, | 


existing, dormant, or extinct, so far as 1 am 
aware, nor have I succeeded in finding any 
reference to him elsewhere. 

ALAN STEWART. 

7, New Square, Lincoln's Inn. 

Burke's Dormant and Extinct Peerages,’ 1883, 
gives four creations of this title, viz., Sir John 
Ramsay, 14S); forfeited, 1488; Patrick Hepburn, 
third Lord Hales, created Earl of Bothwell, 1488, 
the fourth and last earl of this line being the ill- 
fated husband of Mary, Queen of Scots; Francis 
Stewart, created by James VI. in 1587, but after- 
wards attainted ; and Archibald Douglas, created 
Earl of Ormond, Lord Bothwell and Hartside, in 
1051, during the lifetime of his father, the first 
Marquess ot Douglas. ] 


EnGuisu Carptnacs’ Hats : Destiny. 
—When I visited the new Roman Catholic 
cathedral in Westminster recently, the cour- 
teous ofticial who accompanied me round the 
ehurch pointed out Cardinal Vaughan’s hat 
cpeneing high in mid-air on the left-hand 
side, near to, but outside, the chancel, and 
stated that it would hang there until in time 
it became dust, this being the usage with 
regard to all cardinals’ hats, as the hat is 
the symbol of the rank with which they are 
invested. He said the hats of Cardinal 
Manning and Cardinal Newman had like- 
wise been hung in the churches that served 
as pro-cathedrals. Is this an English custom, 
or universal ? Wittram Grorce Brack. 


“Bumrer.”—In an old newspaper dated 
1821 I read the following paragraph : “When 
the English were good Catholics they usually 
drank the Pope's health in a full glass after 
dinner—Au 4on Pere—whence your bumper.” 
All the dictionaries give the derivation from 


“bombard.” Is there any truth in the above | 


paragraph, as a derivation ? 
A. H. ARKLE. 
[This is one of those conjectures which are 
treated by philologists with derision. The * N.E.D.’ 
derives the word conjecturally from ** bump,” with 
notion of a bumping or thumping glass. } 


_Burcner Hat Srreer.—It has been oft- 
times my intention to crave the aid of your 
friendly columns in deploring the frequent 
changes from what I may call old-fashioned 
street nomenclature—often of great topo- 
graphical value—whenever occasion arises 
from reconstruction of the thoroughfare or 
otherwise, to a modern level of loyal but other- 


| wise uninteresting street names. I am glad 
to see, however, that that most progressive of 
all public bodies—the London County Council 
|—has taken a much-wished-for turn in the 
other direction, the opportunity arising from 
the reconstruction of a large portion of 
that great artery of traflic the Strand, by 
atlixing to the new thoroughfare a title more 
emblematic of its ancient history and associa- 
|tions. One shudders to think what might 
have been had the Clerk to that great Council 
| been other than an antiquary and a folk- 
lorist ! 

In Mr. Hurcutnson’s interesting 
note on Lamb, Coleridge, and Mr. May, of 
the “Salutation and Cat,” is a reference 
(10" §, i. 62) to the “Angel” Tavern in Butcher 
Hall Street, Newgate. If I remember rightly, 
this street was some thirty years ago re- 
dubbed King Edward Street, or some similar 
loyal or patriotic name. But it has always 
lingered in my memory that the old name of 
the street was not Butcher //a// Street, but 
Butcher //ai/ Street, a name redolent of 
the old Newgate shambles across the way, 
and the blue-gowned butchers hurrying by, 
not of the feasting chamber where the mag- 
nates of the trade may have drowned their 
recollections of those ofttimes ghastly sights 
of the days gone by. 

I have no means of verifying Mr. Hutrcuin- 
soN’s statement here, hence my appeal to him 
or other more fortunate readers of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
to say whether or not my memory has been 
playing me false. J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Repecca or Who was the 
original of Rebecca? (2) Does Scott anywhere 
allude to the lady from whom he draws the 
character? (3) He was acquainted with a 
family called Dickinson, which had a Jewish 
connexion, and from them Scott had a 
bequest after the publication of ‘ Ivanhoe.’ 
Does he allude to this in any of his published 
private papers? DoMINIE SAMPSON. 

[ Must Rebecca necessarily have had an original ?} 


“Get A WIGGLE ox.” — Has this new 
American expression, which I heard in May 
last in New England, found lodgment here 
yet? Its meaning, in connexion with an 
order, is “hustle!” ¢.e., be quick ! 

R. 

Lostwithiel, Cornwall. 

{ We hope and think not. } 


MSS.: Beatrice Bartow.—Can 
any one say where the valuable collection of 
letters and papers and other MSS. connected 
with Pembrokeshire and Carmarthenshire, 
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which belonged to Sir T. Phillipps, went? 
They were dispersed mostly in the eighteenth 
century and early part of the nineteenth, 
and gave much chatty information in regard 
to the families of Barlow of Slebech and of 
the Symmonses. A daughter of the last- 
named (the famous Emma) married Sir W. 
Hamilton, and with her husband was buried, 
it is said, at Slebech. 

Also, can the date and place of the marriage 
of Beatrice Barlow (daughter of Sir John 
Barlow, of Slebech),to Sir Antony Rudd, 
Bart., of Aberglasney, Carmarthenshire, be 
given? CyMRro. 

[The ‘D.N.B.’ says that Sir William Hamilton 
was buried at Milford Haven, and Emma at Calais. } 


Earty Drama IN Cuester.—I cull the 
following curious paragraph from Dickson’s 
Dublin Intelligence for 22 September, 1731 :— 

*“We hear by Travellers from Chester, that the 
Young Comedians who went hence last Season 
have fallen on the Displeasure of the Gentry there, 
especially the Ladies whom they affronted by par- 
ticularizing their favours to the Irish Men in their 
public bills.” 

Are there any Chester records extant show- 
ing who these audacious young comedians 
were ? W. J. LAWRENCE. 

Dublin. 


Waterton: Watton: Watson. — Will 
some reader versed in heraldry offer some 
explanation or suggestion regarding the 
arms of these three families ? 

(a) The Watertons of Deeping Waterton 
(Lines) bear for arms, Barry of six erm. and 
gu., over all three crescents sa. (Burke’s 
‘Landed Gentry,’ 1898). 

(4) A family named Watton (‘Visitation 
of Essex, 1612,’ Harleian Society) bore, Barry 
of six arg. and gu., three crescents ermine. 

(c) The family of Watson, spelt Wattson 
in the pedigree (‘ Visitation of Kent, 1619, 
Harl. Soc.), bore, Barry of six, three crescents 
erm., two and one ; on a chief gu. two broken 
tilting-spears in saltire or. 

Does the similarity of arms prove that 
these three families were related to one 
another? Has the name Waterton, through 
Watton, been transformed into Watson? The 
lineage of the family of Waterton is given 
fully by Burke, and it is mentioned that Sir 
Robert Waterton, at the battle of Ascalon, 
1191, took three paynim standards, and that 


Richard I. granted to him to bear three | 


crescents sable as a fresh charge over his 
arms, barry of six. 

With regard to the Wattons, in the pedi- 
gree Thomas Watton (described as “‘ servant 


to Queen Elizabeth, wife of Hen. VII.”) has 


| 
'ason Thomas Watton, alias Watson, of Lon- 
don, whose son is William Watton, of London 
| and Essex, his son being John Watton. There 
is much information in the records of 
| Henry VIIL, Edward VI., Mary, and Eliza- 
‘beth concerning William Watson, who was 
Keeper of the Store of Ordnance in the 
|Tower of London. His arms are given by 
Guillim (edition 1660) as being the same as 
those of the Kent Watsons (c). He had a son 
John Watson, who died at Rivenhall, in 
| Essex, 30 Dec., 1583. 
It is possible that William and John 
| Watson are the same persons as William and 
| John Watton of family (4). 

Are similar arms assigned to families from 
likeness of name only, and not on account 
| of relationship ? 
| Take the case of the families of Chapman 
\(Per chevron arg. and gu., a_ crescent 
'counterchanged). Variants of these arms 
‘are borne by no fewer than twenty-four 
families of Chapman mentioned in Burke’s 
‘Armory.’ 

Can it be that all these families are con- 
nected by blood with each other? Perhaps 
it may not be « propos, but it is interesting 
to note that Baldwin Wac or Wake bore 
Barry of six arg. and gu., three hurts in chief 
(Matt. Paris, ‘Chron. Majora’). Of course 
barry of six is one of the most common of 
parted coats; still it is strange when the 
combination barry of six with three cres- 
cents appears in three families whose names 
are so much alike. 


CHRISTOPHER WATSON. 
Cranfield, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


Bensow.—Can any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ 
kindly give me any particulars about the 
descendants of Admiral John Benbow, born 
1650, died 1702, especially those tracing back 
to Richard, the third son of the admiral? I 
have the pedigree, but particulars as to dates, 
&c., are in some cases wanting. 

H. Stewart Bensow. 

481, Green Lane, Birmingham. 


Lassa: TRAVELLERS’ Account.—Has Huc 
and Gabet’s narrative of their residence in 


Lassa, circa 1845, been discredited? RK. 8. 


Larcest Private House ENGLAND.— 
From time to time the newspapers name 
some mansion as the largest, the third largest, 
&e., in England. In the Daily Chronicle of 
/29 March last Wentworth Woodhouse, Lord 
| Fitzwilliam’s place in Yorkshire, is said to 
be “‘ the biggest private house in England.” 
Is this actually so? James Hoover. 
| Norwich. 
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Beplics. 


MARTYRDOM OF ST. THOMAS. 
S. i. 388, 450.) 
Dr. Woopwarp, in ‘A Treatise on Eccle- 


as a matter of policy, ceased to use this 
separate punch (see the Globe, 18 Oct., 1902). 
The Common Seal of the City of London 
Corporation formerly had on the reverse 
| in its base a view of the City surmounted by an 
| arch, and on the top of the arch, seated on a throne 


siastical Heraldry ’ (Svo, 1894), says (p. 107): | & chair of state, a figure of St. Thomas a Becket, 


“The mitre of 8S. Thomas, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, formerly in the Treasury of the Cathedral of 
Sens, was presented by the Archbishop of that See | 
to Cardinal Wiseman. ‘It is low and angular; 
composed of white silk, embroidered with golden 
flowers and scroll-work, with a broad band of red 
silk down the centre and round the margin.” This 
mitre is engraved in De Caumont, ‘ Abécédaire 
d Archéologie, and in Viollet-le-Duc, ‘ Dictionnaire 
du Mobilier Frangais.’”’ 

At p. 68 of the same work Dr. Woodward, | 
quoting from Dr. Rock, refers to a mitre of | 
St. Thomas preserved at Bruges. 

There is a large coloured drawing of his | 
mitre and his robes in vol. i. of Shaw's book | 
on * Dresses and Decorations of the Middle 
Ages.’ 

In 1538 Henry VIII. ordered his arms and | 
name to be erased wherever it appeared ; but 
S. Newington Church, near Banbury, has 
a fresco of him (see Antiguary, Nov., 1902, 
p. 324). On the subject of erasure see 
Gasquet, ‘Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries,’ vol. i. pp. 400-1. 

In Harl. MS. 2900 there was an illumination 
representing his murder, but it has been 
obliterated according to command (see Cata- 
logue Harl. MSS.). 

In another MS. in the same collection 
(Harl. 5102) is a picture of his death. This 
is reproduced as a frontispiece to Dr. E. A. 
Abbott’s ‘St. Thomas of Canterbury, his 
Death and Miracles’ (8vo, 1898). si 

In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, is a MS. 
(Douce 24) containing at folio 141° a miniature 
representing 4 Becket kneeling in prayer 
before an altar on which is a chalice. By ‘his 
side stands an acolyte holding a cross on 
high; behind him a soldier in chain-mail, 
with a sword in each hand, in the act of 
striking off a Becket’s head. This has 
escaped the commanded destruction. 

In Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, is a 
MS. of John of Salisbury’s works which 
formerly belonged to a Becket (see Dr. 
Stokes’s history of the college, published 
by Robinson, p. 192). 

Inthe Muniment Roomof Canterbury Cathe- 
dral are some seals, one of which appears to 
be the earlier seal of Christ Church aces. It 
had a well-executed relief of the martyrdom, 
impressed by a separate punch. When in 
1537 Henry VIII. began to show that to him 
the name of 4 Becket was odious, the Chapter, | 


with figures kneeling on either side.”—J. J. Badde- 
ley’s * Guide to Guildhall.’ 

But in 1539 (28 Sept.) there is an entry in 
the Journal of the Corporation that the 
image of St. Thomas should, in accordance 


| with the king's proclamation against images 
of him, be altered, and the City arms should 


take its place. 

In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, there are 
some seventeenth-century copies of his letters 
(see Summary Catalogue MS. 27,594). 

Mention of a reliquary of his appears at 

yp. 166-9 of Francis A. Knight's ‘The Sea- 
ward of Mendip’ (Dent & Co., 1902). 

One of the statuette figures in the new 
reredos erected at Cheltenham College as a 
memorial to old Cheltonians who fell in the 
South African War is of A Becket (see the 
Architect, 22 April, p. 272, where there is an 
illustration of the reredos). 

In “La Vie de S. Thomas......par C. du 
Cando” (St. Omer, 1615, 4to), is a full-length 
portrait of 4 Becket kneeling at the altar. 

His arms appear to have been Argent, 
three Cornish choughs sable, beaked and 
legged gules. This may have been in allusion 
to his Christian name and patron saint (Dr. 
Woodward's ‘Treatise on Eccl. Her.,’ p. 432, 
ut supra). 

Some account is given of his shrine in 
Gasquet’s ‘Henry VIII. and the English 
Monasteries,’ vol. ii. pp. 405 and 407-8, 
quoting ‘The Relics of St. Thomas,’ by the 
Rev. J. Morris, S.J. 

The same authority (vol. ii. p. 399) mentions 
a crozier of silver, ornamented, called Thomas 
Beckett's staff, and a note on p. 409 is as 
follows :— 

“In the inventory (at Canterbury) made in 1315 
the pastoral staff of St. Thomas is thus described : 
‘Item. Baculus Sancti Thome de pyro, cum 
capite de nigro cornu.’ It was thus made of pear- 
wood, with a crook of black horn. Erasmus says: 
‘There (in the sacristy) we saw the pastoral staff 
of Saint Thomas. It appeared to be a cane covered 
with silver plate; it was of very little weight and 
no workmanship, nor stood higher than to the 
waist.’—Nichols, p. 44, and note, p. 175,” te, J. 
Gough Nichols, 2nd ed. of Erasmus’s ‘ Pilgrimages.’ 

At the time of the Dissolution there was 
a glass window in the Lady Chapel of the 
church at Henley-on-Thames with an image 
of Thomas 4 Becket (‘Henry VILL. and the 
Eng. Mon.,’ vol. i. p. 401). 
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A number of references to St. Thomas are 
iven in the indices (see pp. 463 and 471) of 
M. R. James’s ‘Catalogue ot the MSS. in the 
Fitzwilliam Museum’ (Camb. Univ. Press, | 
1895). 

Cf. also Mrs. Jameson's ‘ Legends of the 
Monastic Orders’ (Longmans, 1900), pp. 101- 
110. 

A number of instances of his representation 
in pre-Reformation mural paintings will be 
found in ‘A List of Buildings in Great 
Britain and Ireland having Mural and other 
Painted Decorations of Dates prior to the 
Latter Part of the Sixteenth Century, with 
Historical Introduction and Alphabetical 
Index of Subjects,’ by C. E. Keyser, M.A., 
F.S.A., 3rd ed., enlarged, 1883, issued by the 
Education Department (Science and Art), 
South Kensington. 


Since the above was written I have had an | 


opportunity of seeing J. G. Nichols’s ‘ Pil- 
grimages to St. Mary of Walsingham and 
St. Thomas of Canterbury’ (Westminster, 
1849). In this edition the passage quoted 
above - apg on p. 49, and the relative note 
(No. 52) on p. 156. The note ends thus :— 

“So simple in the days of Becket was the episcopal 
crosier, which in later times was highly coudien 
with goldsmiths work and jewellery (like the 
crosier of William of Wykeham still preserved at 
New College Chapel). In illustration of this point, 
and of the archbishop’s general attire, the seal of 
Archbishop Becket 1s here (for the first time) 
engraved. 

The engraving of the seal is on the opposite 
page. 

Other references in this book to St. Thomas 
are: ‘Assumed Dedication of Canterbury 
Cathedral Church to 8. Thomas of Canter- 
bury,’ p. 110; ‘The Names of the Assassins 
of Becket,’ p. 111 (see also p. 113); 
Thomas’s head (illustration), p.118; portrait, 
pp. 160, 245 ; shrine, pp. 119, 165 (illustration), 
211. In the appendix are ‘The Martyrdom,’ 
p. 213; ‘The Four Murderers,’ p. 219; 


* Honours,’ p. 221; ‘ Relies,’ p. 224; ‘Pro-| 
ceedings against,’ p. 231. At p. 240 is an) 


illustration of a pilgrim’s sign or token of 
*Saint Thomas's head.’ 
. W. Unpderpown. 


I find I omitted to mention that at the 
Hospice at Lisieux (Normandy) are shown 


the vestments in which the saint is said | 
to have otliciated while saying Mass at} 


Lisieux. These are in a shrine at the side 


of the chapel altar; on the other side is a| 
** napkin,” or cloth, in another shrine, stained | 


with his blood. This cloth was sent here 
from England. I believe both relics are| 
duly authenticated. 


It is stated that at St. Lo, when St. Thomas 
was passing through the town, having been 
requested to give a name to the church then 
building, he suggested it should be dedicated 

"lto the first martyr for the faith. It so 
| happened that he himself was the victim, 
}and the church (now the corn market) was 
| accordingly dedicated to him. 

Joun A. RaNDOLPH. 


There used to be a church in Naples 
dedicated in this name. It is figured in 
‘Napoli Antica,’ published by Cardone in 
1889 ; but I think it has been denetnhed. 

Geo. WILL. CAMPBELL. 

Leamington. 

There is a representation of the martyrdom 
on the counter seal of St. Edmund, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury 1234-40. 
A. R. MALpen. 

Murder of Thomas a Becket, drawn and 
coloured from a window in the north aisle of 
Christ Church Cathedral, Oxford ; William 
Fowler, 20 Oct., 1808 (coloured engraving). 
The scourging of Henry II. before the 
shrine of Thomas a Becket, from the old 
glass in the east window of the Bodleian 
Libuacy, Oxford ; William Fowler, 2 Oct., 
1809 (coloured engraving ), 

Murder of Thomas a Becket, apparently 
from an elliptical seal (1 by jin. in size 
in the engraving); William Fowler, not 
published, date 1810. Original not named. 


Durham. 

There is a sculptured representation of the 
martyrdom over the south door of Bayeux 
Cathedral which probably dates from about 
1190, and an illumination of it, belonging to 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, in 
fol. 32, Harleian MS. 5102, in the British 
Mus 

Thomas's Hospital was in building 
ten years of the saint's death. 

The Abbey of Lesnes, in Kent, was founded 
by Richard de Luci about the same time. 

The supposed connexion between St. 
Thomas aa the English College, Rome, the 
church annexed to which is dedicated to 
him, is discussed in the April number of the 
Dublin Review, pp. 274 sqq. 
| <A little book called ‘Devotion to St. 
Thomas of Canterbury ' (London, W. Knott, 
26, Brooke Street, Holborn, 1895) shows how 
wide- spread devotion to St. Thomas was. 
[t contains (¢nter alia) English versions of a 
collect for his translation from the Rheims 
Breviary ; of nine prayers from French and 
Spanish Breviaries of the fourteenth and 
| fifteenth centuries ; of sequences from the 
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Missals of Canterbury, Tournay, York, Here- 
ford, Olmiitz, and Auxerre, and of another 
sequence by Adam of St. Victor ; and of six 
other ancient hymns in his honour. 
Joun B. WAINnEWRIGHT. 
In Spain churches were dedicated to 
St. Thomas of Canterbury, shortly after his 


death, both in Salamanca and Zamora, and, | 


as I mentioned about a year ago, a chapel 
in the cathedral church of Sigiienza. There 
is said to exist at the Escorial a collection of 
medieval poetry written in his honour in 
Spain. It ought, of course, to be published 
without delay. In the Exhibition at Paris 
in 1889 there was a good collection of 
specimens of Limoges enamelling, from the 
period following the martyrdom, and giving 
pictures of it. In these it is noticeable that 
the wounding of the head tallies with the 
sear on the remarkable skull of the skeleton 
dug up in the crypt of Canterbury Cathedral 
some fifteen years ago, about which some 
interesting pamphlets were published in that 
city because it was supposed that the skeleton 
was that of the blissful archbishop, saved 
by a pious fraud from the fury of Henry VIIL, 
whose bone-fire fed on some substituted 
relics of less value to the clergy of that place. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 


“Go ANYWHERE AND DO ANYTHING” (10% 
S. ii. 8).—The editorial note might have added 
the famous speech of George Augustus Sala, 
which confirms the ascription of the phrase 
to the Iron Duke. Sala was proposing the 
toast of the army at a moment when he 
had a private quarrel with it, and did so as 


follows, with a strong accentuation on the | 
| fourth line, that it needs an interpreter. 


word “do”: ‘*Gentlemen, I give you the 
toast of the British army, an army of which 
its greatest commander said that it could go 
anywhere and do anything—or, I may add, 
any body.” ), 


was “iproveo” Epwarp 
Dyer? (10 §. i. 487.)—It is peculiarly 
gratifying to find Mr. G. J. Hotyoake, 
despite his eighty-seven years, writing with 
all the vigour and vivacity that characterized 
the work of his pen in days when his name 
was more frequently before the public than 
is now the case. Mr. HoLyoake says he 
lately used the stanza which he reprints in 
‘N. & Q. from a “poem ascribed to Sir 
Edward Dyer,” and published with other 
selections in a journal he edited fifty-seven 
years ago, as “the best description [ knew 
of the intellectual contentment of Herbert 
Spencer in his last days.” As an intimate 


friend of the author of a ‘ System of Synthetic 


Philosophy,’ and to a considerable extent in 
sympathy with Spencer's standpoint as a 
thinker, Mr. HoLyoake gives a noteworthy 
description, though some may question the 
appropriateness of the lines to Spencer's 
attitude. Mr. Hotyoake asks, “ Did 
| Dyer write as I quoted him in 1847!” and as 
| printed in *N. & Q. under above heading. 
I find that the version in Chambers’s ‘ Cyclo- 
pedia of Literature’ is more akin to that of 
Henry Morley, derided by Mr. Hotyoake, 
than to the lines Mr. HotyoaKke claims as 
Dyer’s. Palgrave, Henley, and Mr. Quiller 
Couch do not include Dyer in their respective 
anthologies. In Hain Friswell's ‘ Familiar 
Words’ the stanza appears, with the excep- 
tion of “and” instead of *‘or” in the last 
line, exactly as given by Mr. Hotyoakeg, with 
“ Percy, from Byrd’s * Psalmes, Sonnets,’ &c., 
1588,” cited as authority ; and in Dalbiac’s 
‘Dictionary of Quotations (English),’ the 
stanza, except in the matter of archaic 
spelling, is identical with Friswell’s, “Old 
ballad” being given as source. ‘‘In 1872,” 
according to Chambers’s ‘Cyclopedia,’ “ Dr. 
Grosart did his best to identify and edit all 
Dyer’s extant work—a dozen pieces in all. 
'*My Mind to Me a Kingdom is,’ set to music 
by Byrd in 1588, is almost certainly his, and 
is by far the best known.” The first of its 
eight stanzas in the ‘Cyclopedia’ is as 
follows :— 

My mynde to me a kyngdome is, 

Such preasent joyes therein | fynde, 
That it excells all other blisse 
That earth affords or growes by kynde. 

Thoughe muche I waute which moste would have, 

Yet still my mynde forbiddes to crave. 
I share Mr. Hotyoakr’s view concerning the 


J. Gricor. 

105, Choumert Road, Peckham. 

Dvyer’s well-known poem on contentment 
is to be found in Rawl. MS. Poet. 85, and 
there the first verse runs as follows :— 

My mind to me a kingdom is, 
Such present joys therein | find, 
That it excels all other bliss 
That earth affords or grows by kind. 
I think it may reasonably be assumed that 
this was the original form of the text. When 
the poem was set to music in 1588, in William 
Byrd's *Psalmes, Sonets, and Songs,’ the 
verse in question was given thus :— 
My mind to me a kingdom is; 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss 
That God and Nature hath assigned. 
I doubt if it is known when, or by whom, 
these alterations in the text were made. 


Mr. G. J. HoLyoake is misinformed as to 
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the poem being included in Palgrave’s ‘Golden 
Treasury.’ In Dalbiac’s ‘ Dictionary of Quo- 
tations,’ however, the first verse of it is 
given, and exactly in the form that is used 
by Byrd. Watrer B. Kincsrorp. 

United University Club. 

Mr. Hotyoake's reading is supported by 
Percy’s ‘ Reliques, in which, in the edition [ 
have seen, no varie lectiones are noted. Pal- 


grave’s ‘Golden Treasury’ does not—in my | 


copy, at least—contain the poem, but the text 
to which objection is taken is to be found in 


‘Lyrical Verse from Elizabeth to Victoria’ | 


(Chapman & Hall, 1896). 
Joun b. WAINEWRIGHT. 


The poem referred to by Mr. Hotyoake is 
in Percy’s ‘ Reliques,’ and consists of eleven 
stanzas. In the original edition, published 
by Dodsley in 1765, the first verse runs :— 

My minde to mea kingdome is ; 

Such perfect joye therein I finde 

As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

That world atfords or growes by kinde.* 

Though much | want that most men have, 

Yet doth my mind forbid me crave. 
The poem is stated to be printed from two 
ancient copies, one of them in black letter 
in the Pepys Collection thus inscribed: “A 
sweet and pleasant sonet entituled My minde 
to me a kingdome is.” 

In the edition published by Messrs. Sonnen- 
schein in 1887. and edited by Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley, the first verse is as follows :— 

My minde to me a kingdome is ; 

Such perfect joye therin I finde 

As farre exceeds all earthly blisse, 

That Giod or Nature hath assignde : 

Though much I want, that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to crave. 
The poem is here chiefly printed from a thin 
quarto music book entitled “ Psalmes, Sonets, 
and Songs of sadnes and pietie made into 
music of five parts, &c. By William Byrd, 


one of the Gent. of the Queenes Majesties | 


honorable Chappell” (date probably about 
1588). E. PALMER. 

Brighton. 

This poem of eleven stanzas appeared in 
the old Saturday Magazine many years ago. 
My copy clipped therefrom does not, I am 
sorry to say, bear any date, but I believe it 
would be about ten years previous to 1847, 
the date of its quotation by Mr. HotyoaKke. 
The first four lines are identical with your 
correspondent’s version. At the head of the 
poem is printed the following :— 

“This celebrated song is printed in several col- 
lections of Poems published in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. There are many variations in each of the 


* Bestowed by nature. 


copies. The following version is that given by 
Ritson in his ‘ English Songs,’ with the exception of 
the last stanza, which is from a manuscript in the 
Bodleian Library at Oxford. In that manuscript 
the Poem is ascribed to Sir Edward Dyer, a friend 

| of Sir Philip Sydney.” 

Joun T. Pace. 

| West Haddon, Northamptonshire. 

It appears that Mr. HoLyoakeg, in 1847, 
quoted Sir Edward Dyer’s stanza under the 
form in which it appears in Byrd’s * Psalmes, 
Sonets, &c., 1588. The alternative form 
under which it is given by Henry Morley in 
Cassell’s “Library of English Literature ” 
(‘Shorter English Poems’) is that which 
Archdeacon Hannah printed in his volume 
of selections entitled ‘The Courtly Poets.’ 
According to Bartlett (‘ Familiar Quotations,’ 
1890, p. 8) the stanza in this latter shape is 
found in MS. Rawl. 85, p. 17. 

RK. A. Ports. 


NAME For A University Women’s CLUB 
i. 489).—Why not the Almz Matres? 
| I can foresee that they will be known as the 
| MAs ; and, if their house is near Piccadilly, 
‘as the Parc. I should not be surprised if 
were called dv@pwmat. 


Homo 


| Would not the Minerva be a suitable name 
| for the club in question? The name of the 
| third great divinity of the Romans contains, 
it is thought, the same root as mens ; and she 
|is, accordingly, the thinking power personi- 
fied. J. Hotpen 
How would ‘ Nidus loquax” do? See 
Virgil, ‘£n.. xii. 475; but the phrase is 
perhaps ‘‘less polite than just” in its appli- 
cation to a club for women. [vvatxovopia= 
office of Gunaikonomos, a magistrate 
| whose duty was to maintain good manners 
among women, may be a more acceptable 
| Suggestion. J. A. J. Hovspen. 


‘CHILDREN OF THE CHAPEL’ (10% i. 407, 
| 458).—A copy of this tract, supposed to be 
/unique, was formerly in the possession of 
Bishop Tanner, but does not appear to have 
come to the Bodleian Library in 1736 with 
the rest of his books (‘Annals of the Bodl. 
| Libr.,’ 1890, p. 212n.). W. D. Macray. 


RorpemMakers’ ALLEY Cuapet, LITTLE 
| (10 §. i. 466).—“* Madaine Elen 
| Fleetwood” was the second wife and widow 
‘of Smith Fleetwood, of Armingland Hall, co. 
Norfolk, son of General Charles Fleetwood 
(Cromwell’s son-in-law) by his first marriage. 
Her will, dated 30 May, 1727, was proved 
24 July, 1731, by William Stiles, the execu- 
tor (P.C.C. Isham, 180). She mentions her 
son Charles (who predeceased her), and 
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daughters Elizabeth, Frances, C arolina, and | 
Jane. To Mr. Asty, minister of the gospel, 
she leaves a wainscot press and some of the 
books therein, and in a_ codicil, dated 

25 November, 1728, 10/7. The will gives 10/. 
for the poor to the deacons of his church. 
Madame Elizabeth Fleetwood’s will, proved 
10 August, 1728 (P.C.C. Brook, 236), also 
contains a bequest to John Asty. Elizabeth 
and Jane were in reality step-daughters of 
Ellen Fleetwood, as they were the third and 
sixth daughters of Smith Fleetwood’s first 
marriage with Mary, daughter of Sir Edward 
Hartopp. 

Mary Carter was the daughter of General 
Charles Fleetwood by his second wife 
Bridget, daughter of Oliver Cromwell ; she 
married Nathaniel Carter, of Yarmouth, at 
¥~ Newington, 21 February, 1677 8 (4 5. 

363). She was buried at St. Nicholas’s 
Church, Great Yarmouth. She is mentioned 


in her father’s will, and in Smith Fleet- 
wood’s will, dated 25 August, 1697, proved 
5 May, 1729 (P.C.C. Abbott, 132), _ and her 


husband both taking 10/7. John Asty also 
receives a legacy of 5/. Ina funeral sermon, 


“ occasioned by the Death of the very Reli- 
gious Mrs. Elizabeth Fleetwood, Preach’d 
at Stoke Newington, June 23, 1728,” Asty 


speaks of his earliest service in the ministry 
being devoted to the Fleetwood family, 
“wherein I lived many Years.” R. W. B. 


Tue Cuannet (10 i. 448).—I 
eannot give Mr. J. Dormer the information 
he wishes to gain about “La Manche,” but I 
think he may like to have his attention 
drawn to the fact that Drayton calls the 
same water-way the Sleeve, in his ‘ Ballad of 
Agincourt.’ He says of King Henry V. :— 

But, for he found those vessels were too few, 

That into France his army should convey, 

He sent to Belgia, whose great store he knew 

Might now at need supply him every way. 

His bounty ample as the winds that blew, 

Such barks for portage out of ev'ry bay 

In Holland, Zealand and in Flanders, brings, 
As spread the wide Sleeve with their canvass 
wings. 
A foot-note on S/eeve runs: “ The sea between 
France and England, so called.” In ‘ Poly- 
olbion,’ xviii. 744, the Channel is “the Celtique 
Sea.” Camden, when treating of Sussex and 
~ pee by the pen of Gibson, says, “ It lies | 
all on the south side, upon the British Ocean, 
with a streight shore ” (edit. 1695, p. 165). 

So far as I can remember, Shakespeare 
never gives the name of any of our circum- 
ambient seas ; which fact, if fact it be, is, in 
view of his historical plays, quite worthy of 
remark. Sr. 


Tue Armstrone Gun (10% §. i. 388, 436).— 


In 1839 I invented a gun similar te that 
which was afterwards called the Armstrong 
gun and shell, and also a system of coast 
defence. In 1853-4 my father, unknown to 
me, submitted my plans for guns and shell 
to Sir Hew Ross, Lieutenant-General of the 
Ordnance, who commented favourably, and to 
Sir George Grey, the Home Secretary, who 
had known my father many years. There- 
upon I was summoned from Cornwall to 
Woolwich, to meet the Committee of Defence, 
who made objections that proved in after 
years as trivial as I then deemed them. The 
chairman insisted that nothing would com- 
pensate for boring out the breech (evidently 
strengthen the wrought-iron coil), and the 
compound gun would not stand the vibration 
(possibly, if heat came from without ; but the 
heat coming from within, expansion would 
prevent vibration). My gun would weigh 
seventy tons (the “ Woolwich Infant” weighs 
eighty tons) Other objections were also 
easily overcome. 

We observed that one ofticer, in undress, 
attentively listened and seldom spoke before 
the last half hour, when the others were 
discussing our gun platforms revolving under 
cover, and following up the remarks of Sir 
Hew Ross on the artistic merit of my draw- 
ings. Lieut.-Col. Anderson, the said officer, 
then questioned me apart more minutely. He 
seemed slow, and with difficulty 1 made him 
fully understand my shell, which Mr. Arm- 
strong considered more scientific than the 
gun. We passed on to my defences, and I 
was explaining merely what applied to a rock- 
bound coast, when the chairman (Col. Chal- 
mers, R.A.) proposed to adjourn, as they had 
sat nearly two hours over time, and to meet 


| again, as so much novel and important matter 
remained ; 


but, to judge from the objections 
already raised, it seemed waste of time, and 
that I had better go home. 

On my return I explained my plans to an 
old captain R.N. and his two sons, and said, 

“They will come to all this, and remember I 
show it to you now.” This was frequently 
mentioned in the Western press (between 
1866 and 1875), and, I believe, repeated in the 
London press. 

When it leaked out that a Mr. Armstrong 
(who first turned his attention to gunnery 
six months later) had received 8,000/. from 
the War Office to make experiments, 
my father immediately claimed the inven- 
tion as mine at the age of nineteen. 
In fairness some member of the Committee 


might have intervened, but the Ordnance had 
_ meanwhile 


been turned over to the War 
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Office. Some years later, on relating my 
adventure, | was informed of the curious 
coincidence that a Col. Anderson was in 
partnership with Sir William Armstrong. 

On 12 October, 1857, my father wrote thus 
in the Mechanics’ Magazine :— 

“Prejudiced and opposed to breech-loading 
cannon as Col. Chalmers, the President of the 
Committee of 1854, was when we met, I am bound 
to say, from the five experienced senior officers who 
composed that committee both Dr. Drake and 
myself received the most marked attention; and 
the discussion on the various plans we placed before 
them detained them one hour and a half beyond 
the usual time of sitting.” 

A plan and elevation of a 32-pounder cast-iron 
gun converted into a breech-loader follows his 
letter. 

The Standard and the Morning Herald 
(13 April, 1868), in their editorial articles on 
‘Inventors and their Rewards,’ placed my 
father’s name first in a list of remarkable 
men, and, not knowing my claim, wrote : “Sir 
William Armstrong, a great inventor and a 
pioneer of nosmall value, notwithstanding all 
the millions his experiments may have cost 
the country,” &e. My experiments would 
not have cost half a million. 

H. H. Drake. 

43, St. George’s Avenue, Tufnell Park. 

Astwick: Austwick (10 §. i. 466).—Has 
YORKSHIREMAN ever examined any old 
Austwick deeds or documents? If so, 
think he would find that Austwick was very 
frequently spelt without the ». 


that in his grandfather's time the name was | 


pronounced Asstick, though spelt “ Austwick, 
as now.” If YorksuireMaN will refer to 
p 52, vol. i. of Edward Baines’s ‘ History, 
directory, and Gazetteer of the County of 
York, published in 1822, he will find no w in 
the word, as it is spelt as still pronounced, 
“ Austick.” Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. | 

Bradford. 


Ricuarp Strevens (9 S. xi. 468).—He is | 
ec wony the Dr. Stephens who was one of | 
‘ather Parsons’s secretaries in 1601, and is 
described as ‘‘ a great scholar, but so choleric 
that he is very poor” (‘S.P. Dom. Add. Eliz.,’ | 
XXxiv. 40, 41). Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“A PAST "(10 S. i. 327, 396).—See ‘ Woman 
with a Past,’ 8" S. viii. 88. H. J. B. 


Was Epmunp Kean a Jew? (10S. i. 449.) 
~In Macaulay’s * History of England,’ viii. | 
ch. xxi. the parentage of Edmund Kean is | 
given as follows :— 

“He [George Savile, Marquess of Halifax] left a 
natural son, Henry Carey, whose dramas once drew | 
crowded audiences to the theatres, and some of | 


He says | 


whose gay and spirited verses still live in the 
memory of hundreds of thousands. From Henry 
Carey descended that Edmund Kean who in our 
own time transformed himself so marvellously into 
Shylock, Iago, and Othello. 

The Editor of ‘ N. & Q.,’ in November, 1856, 
gave the following reply to a query which 
appeared in §. ii. 413 :— 

“ Henry Carey, musical composer and poet, was 
an illegitimate son of George Savile, Marquis of 
Halifax (his mother’s name still remains a query), 
and left a son George Savile Carey, also a lyrist, 
whose daughter married Edmund Kean, an architect. 
The issue of this marriage was Edmund Kean, the 
late celebrated actor.’ 

Everarp Home CoLEeMAN. 

71, Brecknock Road. 


Maena (10 i. 469).—The sale 
catalogue of Richard Clark’s library is neither 
in the Corporation Library, Guildhall, nor in 
'the London Institution ; but the following 

particulars of him were given in an article by 
the Rev. Alfred Bevan, entitled ‘Chamber- 
lains of the City,’ which appeared in the 
City Press of 15 November, 1902 :— 

* At the election of 1798 (poll closed 2 January), 
Richard Clark, Alderman of Broad Street, was 
| chosen by 558 votes to 50 for Sir Watkin Lewes, 
Alderman of Lime Street. He had been Sheriff in 

1777-8, and’ Lord Mayor in 1784-5. He held office 
for thirty-three years, dying 16 January, 1831.” 
Everarp Home CoLeMAN. 
| Jl, Brecknock Road. 

Moon AND THE WEATHER (10S, i. 347, 441). 
|—There seems to be no doubt that the lines 


/were written by Dr. Edward Jenner, of 
vaccination fame. In its correct form the 
poem is printed in Baron’s ‘Life of Jenner,’ 
| 1827, pp. 22-4, and is there entitled ‘Signs 
‘of Rain. An Excuse for not accepting the 
| Invitation of a Friend to make a Country 
Excursion.’ Dr. Erasmus Darwin was a 
correspondent of Jenner's, and it is not 
improbable that the latter had sent him a 
copy of the poem, which in turn he had sent 
on to another friend as suited to the occasion. 


E. G. B. 


In Nasmyth and Carpenter's elaborate 


' work ‘The Moon’ (1874) are the following 


remarks concerning the supposed influence 
of this luminary on the weather :— 

“* The second of the specified abuses to which the 
moon is subject refers to its supposed influence on 
the weather: and in the extent to which it goes 
this is one of the most deeply rooted of popular 
errors. That there is an infinitesimal influence 
exerted by the moon on our atmosphere will be 
seen from the evidence we have to offer, but it is 
of a character and extent vastly different from 
what is commonly believed. The popular error is 
shown in its most absurd form when the mere 
aspect of the moon, the mere transition from one 
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phase of illumination to another, is asserted to be 

productive of a change of weather ; as if the gradual 
re first quarter to second or 
trom that to the third, could of itself upset an 
existing condition of the atmosphere ; or as if the 
conjunction of the moon with the sun could invert 
the order of the winds, generate clouds, and pour 
down rains. A moment's reasoning ought to show 
that the supposed cause and the observed effect 
have no necessary connection. In our climate the 
weather may be said to change at least every three 
days, and the moon changes—to retain the popular 
term—every seven days; so that the probability | 
of a coincidence of these changes is very great 


indeed: when it eccurs the moon is sure to be | 
But a theory of this kind | 


credited with causing it. 
is of no use unless it can be shown to apply in every 
ease; and moreover the change must always be in 
the same direction: to suppose that the moon can 
turn a tine day to a wet one, and a wet day toa fine 
morrow indiscriminately, is to make our satellite 
blow hot and cold with the same mouth, and so to 
reduce the supposition to an absurdity. If any 
marked connection existed between the state of 
the air and the aspect of the moon, it must inevit- 
ably have forced itself unsought upon the attention 
of meteorologists. In the weekly return of Births, 
Deaths. and Marriages issued by the Registrar- 
General a table is given, showing all the meteoro- 
logical elements at Greenwich for every day of 
the year, and a column is set apart for noting the 
changes and positions of the moon. These reports 
extend backwards nearly a quarter of a century. 
Here, then, is a repertory of data that ought to 
reveal at a glance any such connection, and ‘would 
certainly have done so had it existed. But no 
constant relation between the moon columns and 
chee containing = instrument readings has ever 
been traced.”—P. 


Hotpen MacMIcuaet. 


TIDESWELL AND Tripestow (9"" S. xii. 341, 
517; 10 S. 1. 52, 91, 190, 228, 278, 292, 316 


371, 471).- 


would naturally be abbreviated into Duvel.” | 


The town of Duttield is mentioned in Domes- 


day not as Duvelle, but, as I said, Duuelle, 


which is quite another thing. Here the | 2 
geminated » represents 7, and the modern 
form of Duuelle wouk 2 be Dowell, just as the 
modern form of A.-S. c# is cow. In the 
* Rotuli Duttield appears as 
REICHEL’S 
He does not 


Doubrug’. According to Mr. 
theory it should be vatereg’. 


seem to know that A.-S. v is equivalent to//. 


To support his theory of abbreviation 
Me. Reicue says that Culmton and Ply nton 


have “become ( Collompton and Plympton.” 


With regard to Culmton the exact opposite | 
is the fact, for Collompton, from the man’s 


name Columba, has become Culmton. 


Further, I do not understand why it 
should be said that ‘“‘the old E nglish use of 
‘field’ is to describe the open field in which | 


the members of the community had their | 


-At the last reference Mr. Rercnen 
says that “the Domesday name Duvelle 


individual held.” The first in 
hundreds of place-names ending in (feld is 
personal as, for instance, Ravenes- 
| feld, Bottesfeld, Toppesfeld, Badmundesfeld, 
| Loksfeld, Hundesfeld, which [ take from the 
*‘Rotuli Hundredorum. Here we have the 
men’s names Kwefn, Botti, and so forth. 
O. Appy. 


In illustration of the influence of rail- 
| way usage in changing the pronunciation 
| of place-names, to which Sir Hersert Max- 
WELL refers at 10'S. i. 371, the following 
case of incipient change may be worthy of 
record. The station on the North British 
Railway at the south end of the Forth Bridge 
is Dalmeny, named after the adjoining pro- 
perty of Lord Rosebery, and there is a village 
of the name. The usual pronunciation— 
familiar, no doubt, to many in the courtesy 
title of the heir to the Earldom of Rosebery 
—is Dalmény. The station porters, how- 
ever, now announce the arrival of the train 
at Dalmeny. For how long there has been 
this change 1 cannot say, but the railway 
has only been opened for some fourteen years, 
and we may have here the beginning of a 
change which some years hence may be the 

established order. [. B. B. 


I am glad Mr. Ronatp Dixon has put 
Str Hervert Maxwe tt right concerning his 
statement that Bridlington is “* sounded ” 
Burlington. As a one-time resident of 
Bridlington Quay, I can assure him that 
Burlington is simply an alternate name for 
Bridlington, thus corroborating all Mr. 
D1xon’s statements. 

Should Str Herserr desire 
further proof, | may inform him that Brid- 
een, was formerly written Brellington 
(vide * National Gazetteer’), and that in all 
gazetteers in my library there is the heading 

‘Bridlington or Burlington.’ On p. 411 of 
the ‘ Beauties of England and Wales,’ under 
the article on ‘Bridlington,’ is an asterisk 
directing attention to a foot-note which runs 
as follows:—‘Olim Brellington, and now 
for the most part called Burlington.” In 
Baines’s ‘ Yorkshire’ (1823), ‘ Bridlington or 
Burlington’ is also the heading to the 
article dealing with Bridlington. 


Cuas. F. Forsuaw, LL.D. 


Bradford. 

With regard to the peep of Car- 
lisle, Sir Walter Scott's ‘ Bridal of Triermain’ 
contains the lines :— 

She has fair Strathclyde, and Reged wide, 
And Carlisle tower and town, 


| 
where the accent is evidently placed on the 


several plots, not the close which the | first syllable. c. L. 8. 
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ARMS OF City AND SEE (om § 
i. 168, 234) —May I, in addition to what Mr. 
MacMicuae has written, and in answer to 
one part of J. W. G.’s ——— as to 
the arms of the See of Lincoln—refer your 
correspondent to what the late Dr. Wood- 
ward has written on the subject in his work 

* Ecclesiastical Heraldry’ (1894)? At p. 18 
on a plate excellently blazoned, appear the 
arms of that see: “Gules, two lions pas- 
sant guardant in pale or: on a chief azure 
the efligy of the Blessed Virgin, seated, 
crowned and sceptred, and holding the Holy 
Child, all of the second.”* 

At p. 184 appears the following interesting 
account of these arms, which, as your corre- 
spondent may not have ready access to the 
book (which is now, I believe, scarce), I may 
be allowed to transcribe for his information : 

“Up to 1496 the Episcopal seals usually contain 
the etligy of the Blessed Virgin with the Child: 
but on the seals of Bishop William Smith (1495- 
1514) the shield of arms at present used appears. 
As the throne of the Bishop of the See, formed by 
the union of the ancient Bishoprics of Dorchester 
and Sidnacester, was placed at Lincoln in 1075 by 
William the Conqueror, the arms borne by him (or 
at least by his successors, kings of England and 
dukes of Normandy) may have been used to com- 
memorate the founder. The ee that the 
arms may have originated in the fact that Geoffrey 
Plantagenet (natural son of Henry Il. by Fair Rosa- 
mond) was Bishop-elect, though without consecra- 
tion, from 1173 to L182, does not now appear to me 
so probable as at one time it did. The dedication 
of the Cathedral is to the Blessed Virgin and All 
Saints. The jurisdiction of this See consists of the 
County of Lincoln.” 

I may add that the arms of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, bear reference to the See of Lincoln 
as well as to those of its founders. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.1. 


LocaL AND PERSONAL PROVERBS IN THE) 
WaverRLEY Nove ts S. i. 383, 402, 455),— 
The following extract from ‘The Bride of 
Lammermoor’ contains several amusing speci- 
mens of these, and is an illustration of the 
mode in which justice was administered in 
Scotland about the date of the Union. It 
was said at that time, “Show me the man, | 
and I will show you the law ":— 

UL ord Turntippet loquitur.] ‘T thought Sir Wil- | 
liam [i.e. Ashton] would hae veritied the auld | 
Se sottish saying, “‘ As soon comes the lamb’s skin to 
market as the auld tup’s. 

**We must please him after his own fashion,’ 
said another, ‘though it be an unlooked-for one.’ 


* The blazonry on the plate, however, does not 
bear out in all its details Dr. Woodward's state- 
ment, the Virgin being attired argent and the 
cushion of the seat being gules. 


_NO TES AND QUERIES. 


*** \ wilful man maun hae his way,’ answered the 
old counsellor. 

“*The Keeper will rue this before year and day 
are out,’ said a third: ‘the Master of Ravenswood 
is the lad to wind him a pirn. 

“*Why, what would you do, my lords, with the 
poor young fellow?’ said a noble Marquis present ; 

‘the Lord Keeper has got all his estates—he has 
not a cross to Sieee himself with.’ 

* On which the ancient Lord Turntippet replied, 

‘If he hasna gear to fine 
He has shins to pine. 
And that was our way before the Revolution— 
Luitur cum persona, qui lucre nou potest cum crumena 
—Hegh, my lords, that’s gude law Latin.’ — 
Chap. v 

This legal maxim seems to obtain pretty 
generally even at the present day. 

Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 


With regard to Mr. Jerram’s letter at the 
last reference, I may state that I remember 
as a small boy the frequent use, by a native 
of Westmoreland, of an expression which I 
spell as it sounded to me—* They ’re marrah 
tuh bran,” meaning thereby that two or more 
things were exactly alike, or, at any rate, 
that there was not much difference between 
them. MISTLETOE. 


To Mr. Bovcuter’s interesting list might 
be added ** To go to the devil with a dish- 
clout,’ used by Richie Moniplies in ‘The 
Fortunes of Nigel,’ xiv., and also in ‘Castle 
Dangerous,’ but not having that novel at 
hand I cannot give the exact reference. 

“To be of the family of Furnival’s,” 
means to be a law student. I saw this ex- 
planation in one of the early volumes of 
‘N. & Q.,’ but cannot recollect why Furnival’s 
was named in preference to other Inns of 
Court and Chancery. M. N. G. 

Furnivals=attorneys’ clerks. See 6" S. viii. 448. ] 


WoLveRHAMPTON PuLPiT (10° §S. i. 407, 
476).—I was born within the sound of the 
bells of St. Peter’s Church, and naturally 
take an interest in the district. That the 
pulpit “is cut out of one entire stone,” or an 
idea of similar purport, has been repeatedly 
asserted by divers historians, and it is not 
at all impossible that “a figure of a grotesque 
animal has guarded it for more than 800 
years. ” I have not seen Miss Barr Brown's 
“somewhat sensational” note in the Antiquary, 
but I may inform her that, according to the 
‘Beauties of England and Wales (vol. xiii. 
| part ii. p. 859), in 1823, her 
** grotesque animal ” is “the figure of a ‘large 
lion executed in a one superior style.” I 
should like to ask Mr. Harry Hems upon 
what ground he so emphatically contradicts 
Miss brown's statements. 


Cuas. F. Forsnaw, LL.D. 
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Stamp CoLiectiInc anp ITs LITERATURE ne {it would ‘te highly inconvenient, as well as 


(10" 8. i 322).—A reply made to me in the 
Philatelic (Quarterly (1877) may be of interest. 
I must have addressed Messrs. Stafford Smith 
& Co., of Brighton, the publishers, asking 
for some information on the subject of the 
earliest stamp collectors, and the following 
answer was published :— 

* Many years since, in ISG1, we were informed at 
spat. iin by some of the students at the College 
there that they were the first collectors. We saw 
a collection in London in ISM, and heard 
that had been formed previously to that by a few 
years.” 

Witmor Corriretp, Hon. Sec. 
Philatelic Society of India, Caleutta 


of one | 


incorrect, to style them brother-in-law and 
sister-in-law. It will be noticed that they 
stand to one another exactly in the same 
position as the late Cardinal Manning stood 
to the late Bishop Wilberforce of Winchester, 
and, with due deference to Curster HERALD, 
it must follow that those prelates were not 
brothers by attinity, or, as it is popularly 
called, brothers-in-law, by reason of their 
marrying two sisters. 

Similarly the children of a wife by a 
former husband are not related by aflinity 
to the children of her second husband by a 
former wife, and as the one family may 


It would be well to put on record, as bei ning | 
the first published of its kind, a book of | 
some 280 pages, entitled * The Stamp-Fi iends’ | 
Raid’ by W. E. Imeson, issued by Horace | 
Cox, London, in November last. The book, | 
a humorous skit in verse, marks a new 

departure in the literature of philately and 

kindred subjects. Ws 


Masor-GeNerat Eyres (10° 8S. i. 489).— 
George Bolton (not Boulton) Eyres appears 
on pp. 96-7 of Dodwell and Miles’s ‘ Alpha- 
betical List of Otlicers of the Indian Army 
from 1760 to 1834’ (London, 1838). He was a! 
“Cadet in 1761; Ensign, 24 July, 1763;) 
Lieutenant, 1 Bept., 1763; Captain, 4 Aug., | 
1765 : Major, | 1771; Lieut.-Colonel, 
1 Oct., 1781 ; Col onel, 30 May, 1786 ; Major- 
General, 20 Dec., 1793. Retired on the pay | 
of his rank 1796. Died Jan., 1797.” He was 
an oflicer on the Bengal establishment. PTer- 
haps his tombstone at Bath, if traceable, 
would give information as to his birth and 
parentage ; or the India Office might be con- | 
sulted in the Record Department, of which | 
Mr. Foster is the head. J. J. Corton. 

&, Gordon Place, Campden Hill, W. | 


STEP-BROTHER (10™ 8. i. 329, 395, 475).— 
there appears to be much misconce ption as oe 
relationships by aftinity, 1 venture to quote 
from Stephen’s ‘Commentaries on the Laws 
of England,’ book iii. p. 260. It is there laid 
down that the consanguines (or relations by 
blood) of the wife are always related by 
affinity to the husband, and the consanquinei 
of the husband to the wife ; but, on the other 
hand, the consanguinet of the husband are 
not at all necessarily related to the con- 
sanguine’ of the wife, nor is the husband 


lawfully intermarry with the other family, 

they should not even be styled step-brothers 

and step-sisters, as, if that term means 

anything, it would seem to imply an impedi- 

ment to marriage. Artuur F. Rowe. 
Leatherhead. 


Guncaster (10% S$. i. 448, 518).—The pro- 
posal to identify Guncaster with Godman- 
chester seems quite reasonable, but we have 
not yet been informed how such forms as 
(rumicastra arose. 

In my paper on ‘The Place-names of 
Huntingdonshire,’ printed for the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society, I have shown that God- 
manchester derived its name from a certain 
Guthmund. This explains all such forms 
as Gumicastra, Gumicestre, and Guncaster 
easily enough. 

There is a slight difficulty in the form 
Godmanchester itself. This is due to the 
shifty nature of the clumsy symbol known 


'as the Anglo-French short o. It was used 


for two distinct purposes, viz., to render the 
A. short (as in doy) and the A.-S. short 
u (as in hunig, now honey). In Godman- 


|chester it originally meant the latter—e., 


it was meant for Gudmanche « r, which can 
thus be readily understood. Compare the 
pronunciations of colour and Jove. The u 
in Géth- was originally long, but was 
shortened in Guthmund before thm. 

Vatter W. SKEAT. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
Verses, Translations, and Fly leaves. By C. 8. 
Calverley. (Bell & Sons.) 
Witu considerable knowledge of both literature 


related to the aftines (or relations by | and journalism, we are by no means inclined to 


marriage) of the wife, nor vice versd. 
the widow and widower of a deceased brother 


Hence | endorse a recent ofiter dictum that the terms are 
anything like interchangeable. 
been called the eleventh muse: but though, no 


Journalism has 


and sister respectively are not related by doubt, wealthier than her fair colleagues, she has 
aflinity, and as they can lawfully intermarry, | much to learn from them in the details of dress 
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and manners, if we may pursue the figure. Such | 
exercises as these of an accomplished master of the 
classical tongues it may be the fashion to regard 
as belonging to an otiose bypath unworthy of the 
attention of a nation of shopkeepers. But even a 
scholarly audience is not negligible, as the constant 
ag of such volumes as this proves, since 
publishers are not idle philanthropists. As a 
matter of fact, the study and imitation of the 
classics have wider and more popular issues. Such 
study is not 

Harsh and crabbed as dull fools suppose ; 
rather it gives pliancy and grace to the English 
style of its adherents. The admirable light verse 
of Punch is due to Mr. Seaman, a former Porson 
Scholar at Cambridge: and the only other writer 
who ranks with him in the same style is Mr. 
Godley, an Oxford don and teacher. One need not 
be academic to enjoy their wit, but we think it was 
their training which gave their wit the supple form 
and grace which please everybody. 

Calverley appealed, perhaps. to more learned 
times than ours, and his delightful work may not be 
so attuned to the popular ear as that of the two 
writers just mentioned ; but we shall be surprised 
if in this form he is not widely appreciated even 
to-day. The little book before us is bound in 
leather, and made to go inside a practical every- 
day pocket-book. By itself it may be slipped into 
the slenderest of pockets for the delight of a casual 
hour, or: interchanged with the Horace and ‘In 
Memoriam’ provided by the publishers for the 
same purpose. The type is B mes though small, 
and there are no signs of the crowded margins 
which disfigure some dainty trifles of the sort. 

The ‘ Fly-leaves,’ to take the last section first, it 
would be impertinent to praise. They include 
some admirable parodies and a fuil display of that 
tinal short line which Calverley used so admirably 
as a source of point, humour, and surprise. 

The ‘Verses’ and ‘Translations’ contain the 
famous ‘ Ode to Tobacco ‘and the neat compendium 
of the average undergraduate, “‘ Hic 7, hic est.” 
The ‘ Lines to Mrs. Goodchild’ contain a reference 
to our staif which is probably unique in verse :— 

No doubt the Editor of Notes and Queries 

Or things *‘ not generally known” could tell 

The word’s real force. 
Some of the pieces make fun of obsolete or obso- 
lescent originals, such as Tupper’s ‘ Proverbial 
Philosophy,’ before which we no longer prostrate 
ourselves; others approach the dignity ot history 
In the ‘Classical Translations’ we find, for once, 
some renderings of Horace which we take, after 
much suffering among many perversions, to suggest 
the grace and lightness of their original. Chief 
among the translations into Latin is ‘ Lycidas,’ of 
which we are given the English text. Those, there- 
fore, who cannot appreciate the extraordinary close- | 
ness of Calverley’s version should be able to rejoice in 
a poem which is a touchstone of taste in English. 
Modern makers of Latin verse would, we think, 
be more particular than Calverley about some 
words and usages, but we doubt if this merit of 
following virtually one writer as a model has not 
been overpraised. Verse-making is a pastime and 
a possession for ever, as well as the rhetorical 
triumph of an hour in examinations. And so we 
end with our sincerest thanks to Messrs. Bell for | 
this delightful issue of Calverley. For ourselves, 
whether his work be adjudged to lie on the high- | 


way of letters, or a secluded bypath, with no 
attractions for men of the world, we shall assuredly 
cherish it. For us this master of graceful wit and 
scholarship is, to use the Transatlantic idiom, dis- 
tinctly ** worth while.” 


Great Masters. Parts XVII. and XVIII. (Heine- 
mann.) 

Two further parts of the best and most attractive 
of modern art publications bring it within measur- 
able distance of completion, and set the fortunate 
possessor speciilating in what way he shall bind the 
treasures it contains. Three volumes will about 
comprise the whole of the plates in a form not too 
bulky for use, and, what is synonymous, delight. 
The first design in part xvii. consists of * The 
Regents of the Leprosy Hospital’ of Ferdinand 
Bol, a Corporation piece painted in 1649, in the 
artist’s best period, and now hanging in the burgo- 
niaster’s room in the Town Hall, Amsterdam, where 
it is but rarely seen by travellers, and was certainly 
missed by ourselves. The execution is very fine 
and delicate, and the reproduction is excellent. 
From the Rijksmuseum, Amsterdam, comes another 
Dutch masterpiece in ‘A Watermill’ of Hobbema, 
one of several views of the same spot executed by 
the artist. ‘The Dead Christ Mourned’ of Anni- 
bale Carracci was originally in the Orleans Gallery, 
and is now in that of the Earl of Carlisle. Its 
appearance in ‘Great Masters’ furnishes oceasion 
for some judicious observations by the editor upon 
the work of the Carracci. The Sloane Museum 
supplies Hogarth’s ‘ Election Entertainment,’ the 
** matchless,’ as it is called by Charles Lamb. It 
is a fearfully gruesome satire, almost terrible enough 
for Swift. We must not, however, be led into a 
.ugsertation on the relentlessness of Hogarth. Rem- 
brandt’s ‘Man in Armour’ in part xviii. comes 
from the Glasgow Corporation Gallery, having once 
belonged to Sir Joshua Reynolds. ‘The editor is 
highly enthusiastic concerning it, speaking of the 
“glorious thrill” that it causes to one who beholds 
it. The wonderful helmet belonged, it is suggested, 
to ** Mars’s armour forged for proof eterne.” From 
the Louvre comes ‘The Concert’ of Giorgione, 
justly pronounced lovely. To the attempt to trans- 
fer the authorship to Campagnola little attention 
is paid. By whomever it is executed, the work is 
transcendent. Van Eyck's ‘ Portrait of John Arnol- 
fini and his Wife’ begets still higher raptures. 
One might, indeed, write endlessly concerning the 
details of an epoch-marking work. Last comes, 
from Trinity College, Cambridge, the portrait of 
the four-year-old Duke of Gloucester, said to be 
perhaps the best of all Reynolds’s delightful 
pictures of children. It was executed in 1780, 


The Man of Law's Tale: The Nun's Priest's Tale : 
The Squire's Tale. By Geottrey Chaucer. Done 
into Modern English by the Rev. Prof W. W. 
Skeat. 2vols. (De La More Press.) 

ATTEMPTS to modernize Chaucer have been more 

than once made by genuine poets. Of these that 

of Prof. Skeat is the best as well as most recent. 

No scholar alive knows so much of Chaucer as 

does Prof. Skeat, and his versions of stories from 

*The Canterbury Tales’ form, for those who are 

unable to read the original, the best conceivable 

introduction to the great poet. The transla- 
tions have a 1 ap suggestion of antiquity, 
and are admirably executed in all respects. Two 
volumes have already appeared, and it is to be 
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hoped and expected that the same accomplished | Japan.’ The ea for observation enjoyed 


writer will in time give us in similar renderings 
the entire poetical portion of * The Canterbury 
Tales,’ and perhaps some other works of the poet. 
Introductions and notes constitute notable features. 


Tur Burlington Magazine opens with a finely 
executed miniature by Hans Holbein, a portrait of 
a lady erroneously described—as Mr. Richard R. 
Holmes shows—as Frances Howard, Duchess of 
Norfolk. A series of well-known masterpieces by 
Velasquez follows. These portraits of Spanish queens 
end royal ladies are from the Vienna Gallery. Mr. 
Lionel Cust is responsible for an article accom- 


panying the pictures from the collection of Prince 


Albert. A condemnation follows of the system of 


collecting which raises a second-rate Wattean to an 
equality with a superb Kembrandt, and a Houdon 
or a Pigalle to the height of a Michaelangelo or 


a Verrocchio. *‘ The Exhibition of French Primi- 
tives’ is concluded. In the editorial matter appears 
an accurate statement that “‘ there is no civilized 


country......in Europe where a man who knows or 
thinks too much, or who has any higher standard 
than the man in the street, is so generally suspected | 


and overlooked. 

To the Fortnightly Mr. Beerbohm Tree contri- 
butes ‘The Humanity of Shakespeare,’ an address 
delivered to the students of his newly formed 
School of Acting. The subject is inexhaustible 
What is said is, to some extent, unconscious auto- 
biography, and it would be easy to anticipate the 
actor's intentions from his comments. Shylock is 
the character, unacted as yet by Mr. Tree, which 
is dealt with at length, and enough is said 
concerning it to show that when he is presented 
the Jew will be as unlike that of Sir Henry Irving 
as that of Macklin. Alexander Bain is discussed 
under the title of * The Last of the ™ English 
School” of Philosophers.’ He is thus, though a 
Scotsman, separated from Dugald Stewart and 


most 


others of what was once called “‘the Scottish 
School” of philosophy. ‘Michail Ivanovitch 
Glinka’ deals with a man about whom the 


‘Temporary Power,’ 
amusing sermon on 


general public knows little. 
by Mrs. John Lane, is an 
Shakespeare's text, “ Dressed in a little brief 
authority.” —Lady Currie writes, in the Nineteenth 
Century, concerning some of the ‘ Enfants Trouvés’ 
literature, and in so doing deals with many 
things disparate and incongruous. She quotes from 
of her strayed children the marvellous lines 
descriptive of female beauty— 


‘ 
or 
one 


And like the Grecian fair one, down her face 


In a Straight line hey enfing orqan sped, 


The italics are ours as well as hers. She deprecates 
the wrath of Mr. George Moore, deals with the 
‘Piallad of Reading Gaol,’ and refers to les petits 
is of the Regent of Orleans. The copy of these | 
seems taken from the edition of | 

and not that of 1718, in which case they are 
those known as designed for the Regent. An 
interesting account is given of ‘The Women of 
Korea. Dr. William Ewart suggests the use of | 
medicated air for curative purposes. Mrs. Higgs | 
writes on ‘Tramps and Wanderers.—A full and 


little feet 


well-illustrated account of Hever Castle, the home | 
of Anne Boleyn, is supplied to the Pa/l Mall | 
by Miss Olive Sebright A life of Sir Edward | 


Monson, our ambassador at Paris, follows. Mrs. 


George Cornwallis-West describes ‘A Journey in! 


by the writer do not appear to have been special. 
*Sunlight and Movement in Art’ is well illustrated. 
No. v. of Mr. Moore’s * Avowals’ deals with Kipling 
and Loti.—Mr. Sidney Low sends to the Cornhill an 
admirable appreciation of Henry Morton Stanley. 
After disappearing for some time, *‘ The Blackstick 
Papers” of Mrs. Richmond Ritchie are renewed, 
the present instalment (No. 9) dealing principally 
with pictures. Under the heading ‘ Historic 
Mysteries’ Mr. Lang tells again the story of the 
Cardinal's necklace. ‘The First Englishman in 
Japan’ was William Adams, for whom see the 
*D.N.B? No. 1 of ‘Household Budgets Abroad’ 
deals with the cost of living in Germany. We find 
the anticipated conclusion that life among the 
middle classes in Germany ‘is cheaper because it 
is simpler.” An account is given of * The Arctic 
Railway.'—‘ Eight Captains of their Fate,’ in the 
(rentleman’s, is the account of sufferings in Arctic 
seas in 1631. An interesting criticism is given of 
the new cathedral at Westminster. A strange story 
is told concerning Princess Charlotte. The history 
of Antoine de Guiscard, more generally known as 
the Abbé de la Bourlie, is narrated at considerable 
length.—Mr. Charles L. Eastlake writes, in Loug- 
man's, on * The Misrule of Material London,’ and 
complains of many abuses it is now vainly, as it 
appears, sought to remedy. ‘**Chopping’ on the 


; Old Calabar River’ describes a strange and not 


very conceivable state of affairs. Mr. Lang, in 
*At the Sign of the Ship,’ deals with the disease 
called *“*‘Omaritis,” which rages worse in America 
even than in England, and explains the cause of 
its existence. 


Hotices to Correspondents, 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices :— 

Os all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written ona separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. When answer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 

jut in parentheses, immediately after the exact 
ol the series, volume, aan page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication * Duplicate.” 

R. (“La Tour d'Auvergne”). — The 
articles will be indexed under his name as well as 
under the heading. Short headings are always pre- 
ferred, for ease of reference. 

NOTICE. 

Editoriai communications should be addressed 
to “* The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- 
ticements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lisher”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print; and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Last Week’s ATHENAUM contains Articles on 

GREGOROVIUS in ENGLISH. The BIBLE as LITERATURE. 

The CAMBRIDGE HISTORY of the UNITED STATES. A STUDY of IRISH COUNTRY LIFE. 

The RELIGION of the UNIVERSE. 

DR. ROSEDALE on EARLY TURKISH TRADE and ST. FRANCIS, 

CHINESE LIFE and LETTERS. THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. SHORT STORIES. 

OUR LIBRARY TABLE :—Old Times and New ; The Fight for Canada; Chaucer in Modern English ; 
How to Deal with your Taxes; The Oxford and Cambridge Year-Book ; A French Professor on the 
Celts ; Thomas 4 Kempis ; La Révolte de l’Asie ; Motley’s Dutch Republic. 

LIST OF NEW BOOKS, 

CAMBRIDGE NOTES; ‘MY FRENCH FRIENDS’; ‘ROSSETTI PAPERS’; WOLFE and GRAY’S 
*ELEGY’; SALE. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Golden Trade; In the King’s County; Every Man his own Gardener: Anthropological % 
Notes; Societies ; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS:—tThe Decrees of Memphis and Canopus ; The Chantrey Bequest; The National Gallery ; 4 

Frederick Sandys ; Archeological Notes ; Archwological Cruise round Ireland ; Sales ; Gossip, : 


MUSIC :—‘Carmen’; ‘Un Ballo in Maschera’; Master von Reuter’s Concert; Music Exhibition; An 
Author's Protest ; Gossip; Performances Next Week. 
DRAMA :—Life of Lope de Vega ; ‘ Yvette’; ‘ La Bourse ou la Vie’ ; ‘La Douloureuse’ ; ‘ La Parisienne’ ; 


Gossip. 4 
The ATHENZUM for June 25 contains Articles on ja 

GLEIG’S REMINISCENCES of WELLINGTON. BAIN’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY, | ‘ 
LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE. ROME in IRELAND. a 


The HISTORY of SOUTH AFRICA. 
NEW NOVELS :—Fort Amity; Nature’s Comedian; Wrong Side Out: Brothers; The Apprentice: 


Coming Home to Roost; Joshua Newings; Lychgate Hall; The Fool-Killer; The Byways of > 
Braithe ; A Prince of Cornwall ; Le Visage Emerveillé. ie 
NAPOLEONIC LITERATURE, SCOTCH BOOKS. 
SPORTS and PASTIMES TWO YEAR-BOOKS. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE:—A Russo-Chinese Empire; The Pan-Germanic Doctrine; Harry Furniss at 
Home ; Early Associations of Archbishop Temple ; The Jewish Encyclopedia ; Printers’ Pie, 1904 ; 
C’est Servi; Le Choix de la Vie ; Gutzkow et la Jeune Allemagne. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
WHITEHALL GARDENS; Sir HENRY WOTTON’S ‘STATE of CHRISTENDOM’; The WEST- 


SAXON KEGNAL PERIODS; ELKANAH SETTLE; The INCORPORATION of the 
STATIONERS’ COMPANY; SALES. 

LITERARY GOSSIP. 

SCIENCE :—The Penetration of Arabia; Societies; Meetings Next Week ; Gossip. 

FINE ARTS :—Carfax’s Gallery; The Egypt Exploration Fund's Exhibition ; The French Primitives ; 
Sales ; Gossip. 

MUSIC :—‘ Héléne’; ‘La Navarraise’; ‘Rigoletto’; ‘The Flying Dutchman’; Gossip; Performances 
Next Week. 

DRAMA:—‘La Montansier’; ‘Antoinette Sabrier’; ‘Les Coteaux du Médoc’; ‘La Sorcitre’; The 
* Alcestis’ at Bradfield ; Gossip. 

MISCELLANEA :—Wycliffe’s Doctorate of Divinity. 

The ATHEN.ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 

JOHN C, FRANCIS, Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C, 


And of all Newsagents, 
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TO BE PUBLISHED IN THE AUTUMN, 


MEMORIALS OF A WARWICKSHIRE 
PARISH. 


Being Papers mainly descriptive of the Records and Registers of the Parish 
of Lapworth. 


ROBERT HUDSON. 


With a large scale map of the Parish, Plan, and Illustrations ; 
Appendices, and Index of Names appearing in the Deeds and 
Registers of the Parish between the years 1190 and 1860, 


This volume is mainly descriptive of Records relating to Lapworth, 
which reach hack into the twelfth century. A resident of Lapworth for 
nearly forty years, the author of this book had many qualifications and 
exceptional facilities for the work he undertook. 

While the volume should have a special value to all who fare 
interested in Warwickshire, it will appeal, perhaps, as strongly to the 
increasing number of readers who wish to learn at first hand, if it may 
only be by fragments of authentic history, what rural life in this 


country was in bygone times. 

The book will consist of about 350 pages printed in legible type 
upon good paper, and will be published by subscription in a limited 
edition of 250 copies. The price to those who subscribe before 
publication will be 12s. 6d. net. “ After the list is closed, the price to 
the public will be raised to 15s. net. 


A PROSPECTUS MAY BE OBTAINED FROM ANY BOOKSELLER, OR DIRECT 
FROM THE PUBLISHERS. 


Essex Street, London, W.C. 


METHUEN & CO. 36, 


Published Weekly by JOHN C FRANCIS, Kream's Huildings, Chancery Lane, EC; and Printed by JOHN EDWAKD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Seturdey, July 
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